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EpIToR1IAL BoarRD 


In this number of the REcorD we omit the usual departments 
and devote our whole space to the Exercises in connection with 
the celebration of the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Hartford 
Seminary, and greatly increase our pages in order to include 
them all. In the next issue the space will be devoted almost 
entirely to the other departments of the magazine. We are con- 
fident that our readers will prefer this rather than to have the 
unity of the impression of the various addresses marred by 
separating them between two numbers of the magazine. While 
it has proved impracticable to present the addresses, with the 
exception of the Historical Address, in full as delivered, the 
abridgements have been so slight that these reports present not 
only the substance, but also the spirit of the spoken word. It is 
seldom that such an occasion offords a greater variety of in- 
teresting speakers and topics. The large body of enthusiastic 
alumni who returned, and the full attendance on all the exercises 
made the occasion one of the greatest interest and significance. 


The Program of exercises as it occurred is placed before 
the addresses. But the material has been arranged somewhat 
differently, divided into three parts, the first presenting the past 
of the Seminary and including various matters of history; the 
second exhibiting the present, in the Graduating Exercises of the 
Seminary and of the School of Religious Pedagogy; the third 
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touching the future, and presenting the onlook with respect to the 
future of theological education, and of religious education in 
general, as it appeared at the two Conferences and in the wide 
outlook of the Public Celebration. 


There are few men in public life today who so frequently 
as President Eliot of Harvard University have chosen to assume 
the rdle of enfant terrible. Again and again has his penchant 
for the part appeared in connection with the affairs of university 
administration, in both its intellectual and its physical relations. 
The two words “ electives” and “ football” will be sufficient to 
call up instances to the reminiscent mind. In common life it is 
the enfant terrible who calls the attention of the assembled guests 
to the fact that the soup is briny, or that an unexpeced increment 
to the number at table has sadly reduced the size of the portions 
of ice cream. His function is to bring into the open facts or 
conditions that, from timidity, prudence or ignorance, those 
present have refrained from giving expression to. In Dr. Eliot’s 
speech at the Harvard Summer School of Theology this eminent 
occupant of a seat at the table of public opinion again appears in 
this familiar and favorite impersonation and, as usually happens 
in such circumstances, people forget their “ manners” and _ be- 
gin to say what they really think. This is not the place to discuss 
the historical or speculative grounds on which the germinal 
existence of a “ new religion” is based. It is worth while, how- 
ever, to have a man of wide acquisition, unquestionable honesty, 
and profound earnestness, even though no theological specialist, 
express his opinion of the inevitable outcome of certain his- 
torical views as to the facts of the life of Jesus, when combined 
with certain current speculative interpretations of the nature of 
God and of the universe of matter and mind. He is quite cor- 
rect in saying that the outcome will be something other than 
Christianity, if his conception of Christ, and his conception of 
God and His relation to man and the world in which man lives, 
is correct. It will be something other than Christianity, not 
simply as formulated in the Reformation and ecumenical creeds, 
not simply as expressed in every book of the New Testament, 
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except in the hypothetically imagined sources of the Gospels; 
but it will be something different from the Christian religion as 
it has*entered into and molded the life of any individual we 
know in the history of vital Christian faith from the time of the 
contemporaries of Jesus to the present. President Eliot is quite 
right in characterizing the religion which he descrbes, not as 
Christianity, but as a “ new religion.” For his frankness and his 
precision we would thank him. The real question is yet to be 
put. Is this religion not only “new,” but is it true; true to 
rational thinking, true to historic fact, and, chief of all, true to 
the deepest needs and profoundest realities of human nature? 


The many celebrations of Calvin’s birth have left nothing 
more plain than that Calvinism does not fit modern requirements 
in the way of a theology or a principle of life. There are plenty 
of reasons for it, of course, but a remark recently made by a very 
intelligent layman in respect to an altogether different matter 
throws on it a glimmering sidelight. The remark was this, 
“What we want is not bare justice, but we want the fair thing.” 
In an age of aristocracy and despotism, when an oppressed 
people looked in vain for an even balancing of the scales by 
civil rulers or ecclesiastics, when “ favor” was the path to suc- 
cess, when noblesse oblige was a concession not an equity, it was 
natural that the conception of even-handed justice on the part 
of a sovereign God should be a most alluring, winsome, and 
adorable quality. Justice was of itself a gracious bestowal. The 
modern man, on the other hand, doesn’t care for justice. He 
takes it for granted that he can get this; what he wants is some-- 
thing better, something “ fair,’ something that shall have in it 
the quality of love. His neighbor, and his God, ought to love 
him and give him the best, no matter whether or not he loves 
either God or man. He comes galloping home and says, “ never 
mind the past, where is the calf?” A just ephah and a just 
hin have no particular attractions for him; he wants his measure 
pressed down and running over. Moreover he wants it of right, 
not of grace. The question is not whether his character justly 
entitles him to it, the notion that he should receive it, if he 
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receive it at all, by favor, does not occur to him. Is not God 
loving, should not other men love him? This is a law of divine 
and human nature. Such being the case, the best and the most 
is his right. He wants what is “fair”; he doesn’t care for what 
is just simply just. Now, of course, there is something of parody 
in such an extreme statement. Yet it reproduces a prevalent 
thought of the time — the demand for love, even sacrificial love, as 
a right. It is not strange that society in such a frame of mind 
has no use for Calvinism. No system of thought, theological or 
any other, emanating from the middle of the sixteenth century 
can fit men in the beginning of the twentieth. But there are two 
great words that come out of that period which our own would 
do well to reincorporate into the vocabulary of human living — 
Justice and Grace. 





Exercises in Celebration 


Seventy-Hitth Anniversary 


Gartford Cheological Seminary 


May Twenty-third to Twenty-sixth 


Nineteen Hundred and Niue 





SUNDAY, May 23 
Sermons on the Christian Ministry 


In numerous Churches of Hartford and vicinity; and by many Alumni in 
their distant Pulpits 


MONDAY, May 24, at 2.30 o'clock 
Conference on Religious Education 


The Field of Religious Education 
Rev. Henry F. Cope 


ecretary of the Religious Education As- 
sociation 


The Church and Religious Education 
President W. H. P. Faunce, D. D., LL. D. 
Brown University 
The Training of the Teacher 
Rey. Franklin McElfresh 


Superintendent of the Teacher Training 
Department of the International Sun- 
day School Association 


8.00 o'clock 


Graduation Exercises of the Hartford School 
of Religions Pedagogy 


Address — The Challenge of Our Time 


President Henry C. King, D. D., LL. D. 
Oberlin College 





TUESDAY, May 25, at 10.00 o'clock 
Exercises of Alumni Bay 


Business of the Annual Meeting of the Alumni Association 


Hartford Alumni in Foreign Missions 


Rev. James L. Barton, D. D., ’85 
Foreign Secretary of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 


Hartford Alumni in Home Missions 


Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, ’79 
Minister of the Fourth Congregational 
Church, Hartford 


12.00 o'clock 


Alumni Prayer Meeting 
Followed by informal luncheon and Class Reunions 


2.30 o'clock 


Historical Address 
Professor Waldo S. Pratt, Mus. D. 


Hartford Alumni in Education 


Professor Williston Walker, D. D., ’86 
Yale Divinity School 


Hartford Alumni in Literature 
Ernest C. Richardson, Ph. D., ’83 


Librarian of Princeton University 
Hartford Alumni in the Pulpit 


Rev. Nicholas Van de Pyl, ’8 
Minister of the Center Congregational 
Church, Haverhill, Massachusetts 


6.30 o'clock 


Annitersary Binner 


Address by the Dean 
Professor M. W. Jacobus, D. D. 


Addresses of Congratulation 





WEDNESDAY, May 26, at 9.00 o'clock 


Annual Meetings of the Trustees and Pastoral Union 


10.30 o'clock 
Graduation Exercises 


Address — The Present Task of the Ministry 
President Woodrow Wilson, LL. D. 


Princeton University 


Charge to the Graduating Class 
President W. Douglas Mackenzie, D. D., LL. D. 


Announcement of Prizes, Conferring of Degrees and Diplomas 
2.30 o'clock 


Conference on Theological Education and the 
Life of the Church 


Professor T. B. Kilpatrick, D. D. 


Knox College, Toronto 


The Bible 


The Essential Message 
President Ozora S. Davis, D. D., 


Bo, Theological Seminary 
The Social Task 


Professor Shailer Matthews, D. D. 
Dean of the Divinity School, University of 
Chicago 


The Spiritual Life 
Rev. John P. Jones, D. D. 


Pasumalai, India 


8.00 o'clock 


Public Celebration in the Center Church 


Address 
Rev. R. F. Horton, D. D. 
Minister of the Lyndhurst Road Congre- 
: gational Church, Hampstead, London 
The Seminary and the City 
Rev. Rockwell Harmon Potter, D. D. 
Minister of the First Church of Christ, 
. : Hartford 
The Seminary and the Nation 
Rev. Hubert C. Herring, D. D. 
Secretary of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society 


The Seminary and the World 
Hon. Samuel B. Capen, LL. D. 


President of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW 


HISTORICAL ADDRESS 


By Proressor WaALpo SELDEN Pratr, Mus.D. 


An anniversary like the one which we are today celebrating 
has many uses, among them none more important than this — 
to remind us that every institution, as it persists through the 
years, acquires the qualities of a living organism. We speak of 
its birth, its youth and its maturity, of its development and dis- 
cipline, of its traits and temper, and even of its life, as of an indi- 
vidual. These are not mere metaphors. No sooner do men 
organize for the orderly, continuous pursuit of a common end, 
than they set up a corporate personality, which is more than a 
rhetorical or legal fiction; for presently this personality asserts 
its own character and momentum, paradoxically exceeding the 
sum of the several agencies that seem to constitute or administer 
it. This is clearly true of such compact corporations as under- 
take definite tasks in education. Most of all is it true of an in- 
stitution like this Seminary. Seventy-five years ago it was born, 
the child of deep convictions and earnest faith. Tended through 
its youth by various guardians and guides, it attained ere long 
a vitality that even serious difficulties could not suppress, and 
an impetus onward that even its most sanguine friends could 
not measure. It has undergone great transformations, so that 
what it now is seems strangely diverse from what it was even 
fifty years ago. Yet today, as our retrospect ranges backward 
over the decades, we can see clearly that its personal identity 
has been preserved intact, so that the Hartford Seminary of 
1909 is as vitally linked with the Institute of Connecticut of 1834 
as is any mature manhood with its own childhood. Surely, as we 
contemplate this extended institutional life, we cannot escape 
a peculiar thrill within our souls, both of wonder and of worship, 
for, as we look, we find ourselves standing in the very presence 
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of that gracious and mighty Providence which takes what men’s 
feeble fingers fashion and then proceeds to mold it for purposes 
and to project it along paths that reach far beyond all their 
shrewdest wisdom or their most daring imagination. 


The duty laid upon me on this august occasion is no easy 
duty. That it falls to me arises from the accident that I am the 
only remaining relic in the faculty of a régime that is now 
almost a piece of antiquity. Yet, in the economy of society, as 
in that of geology, even fossils have their use. At first sight, 
perhaps, one who has been connected with this Seminary for 
more than a quarter-century might be expected to speak with 
assurance of its history. But, on the other hand, it is clear that 
I have stood too close to its heart to behold it with the objective 
and dispassionate eye of a critical historian. So, by your leave, 
I shall today speak simply as a humble annalist of but selected 
topics, remarking upon them only from certain points of per- 
sonal observation. 

My task is indefinitely lightened by the fact that in 1884, at 
our Fiftieth Anniversary, we were privileged to hear a monu- 
mental Historical Address from our beloved Dr. William Thomp- 
son, who was qualified to speak as no one else could — or ever 
can — about the half-century then past, since he had been in 
service for the whole of that long period. With the vivid 
memory, not only of what Dr. Thompson said on that occasion, 
but of all he was and all he stood for, I shall not seek to imitate 
or duplicate his line of thought. It would be most unbecoming 
for me to traverse again that entire early history into which he 
entered with such delicate sympathy and luminous insight. You 
will naturally look to me, I take it, first, for a compact survey 
of the several principal stages through which the Seminary has 
passed, and second, for some fuller reference to the period, just 
preceding that in which we now are, with which I have been 
personally familiar. Not to detain you too long, I must limit 
myself to events prior to the coming of President Mackenzie in. 
1903, for the story of his fruitful and inspiring administration 
properly belongs to him who shall be the historian at our Cen- 
tennial Celebration in 1934. 
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It is convenient and historically correct to distinguish three 
major periods in the life of the Seminary hitherto. The first 
of these is the longest — about thirty years — extending from 
the founding in 1834 to the removal to Hartford in 1865. The 
second includes not only the fifteen years in temporary quarters 
in Prospect Street, but the first years here on Broad Street, 
that is, from 1865 to somewhat after 1880, its conclusion being 
slightly vague, depending on when it is assumed that the peda- 
gogical revolution under Dr. Hartranft began. The third set 
in at that point, whenever it was, and reaches to the opening of 
Dr. Mackenzie’s administration in 1903, into which it merged 
without noticeable change. The first and second belong together, 
while the third stands in strong contrast as regards many features. 
Of the first two I shall speak only in a general way. 

Everyone knows that the East Windsor Seminary arose in 
the midst of controversy. Reference to this fact need carry no 
contemptuous implication as to either party in that historic 
debate or as to the resulting institution. We are not called to 
traverse the field of dispute afresh or to take sides in the battle 
once fought upon it. Our New England theological atmosphere 
has always been somewhat highly charged with electricity, its 
currents to and fro frequently producing controversial phenomena 
in which sound, light and heat are mingled in varying propor- 
tions. At certain junctures the outward displays have been 
spectacular, commanding general public attention — with the un- 
happy result that too many observers are more concerned whether 
they themselves are positive or negative in the particular discharge 
than as to the nature and quality of the fundamental forces in 
play. To pursue the figure a step further — the mere pyrotech- 
nics of crossed or grounded wires have often proved more fas- 
cinating than sober scrutiny of the trunk-lines and dynamos that 
lie in the background. 

Three-quarters of a century ago theological scholarship was 
still governed by some postulates that now seem not fully war- 
ranted, and was still chiefly pursued with the implements of 
logic and metaphysics, unhelped by those of natural or historical 
science. Mere definitions of terms or summaries of dogmatic 
views were often made the critical, if not the only, factors in 
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reasoning as rigid as that of geometry. On every hand the 
authority of the Scriptures was invoked under a narrow and 
dogmatic theory of exegesis. It was inevitable, amid such con- 
ditions of thought, that sharp controversies should arise, and 
that earnest men should array themselves in opposition, all under 
what they felt to -be unquestionable banners of truth. These 
conditions have not by any means passed away. They can never 
wholly disappear, since language and literature are essential 
instruments in forming and expressing thought. But, as com- 
pared with the present, it cannot be doubted that these conditions 
seventy-five years ago were far less conducive to breadth, depth 
and fruitfulness of discussion than now. 

From this it follows that for most of us the attempt to 
reconstruct in full the dialectical problems of the fathers is both 
difficult and needless. Much more needless is it to try to decide 
which party in a given case had the best of it. We should run 
the risk of becoming involved in just that intellectual tangle of 
terms, dissociated from historical facts and eternal realities, 
which we now seek to avoid. It is much more fruitful and in- 
spiring to seek to realize what were the motives and sentiments 
that gave vitality and dignity to these battles of the schools. 
Here we may often discover that we are in fraternal accord 
with saints of old whose precise contentions are obsolete and 
whose polemics seem inconclusive. In some cases this accord 
may appear to embrace both sides of a given dispute, for both 
may have been actuated by substantially similar impulses and 
aspirations. 

So we may turn wholly away from the details of the debates 
amid which this Seminary came into being. The questions osten- 
sibly at issue are no longer in the arena of urgency. Certain 
forms of statement and of argument then prominent are no 
longer used. In view of this contrast, someone may hastily 
challenge our initial assertion about the manifest continuity and 
identity in the life of this institution. Yet it is true, and true in 
a much more vital sense than if we were today repeating with 
mechanical iteration the idioms and formule of two or three 
generations ago. Continuity of life consists not in identities of 
feature, dress or language, but in the unity of soul and spirit. 
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The founders of this Seminary were men who believed with 
all their hearts in the basal principles of Christianity as a system 
of faith and conduct, in the divine commission of the Church to 
conserve and propagate these principles, in the supreme dignity 
of the ministry as the appointed agency of leadership in the 
Church; who revered the Scriptures as recording and expound- 
ing the substance of God’s self-revealing purpose and plan in 
history; who passionately adored the Saviour as Master, Re- 
deemer and King; who were willing to sacrifice themselves and 
all that they had for the extension of His kingdom and His re- 
demptive power throughout the world; and who acknowledged 
the perpetual ministry of the Spirit in their hearts and wills. 
We may thank God that in every decade since their day this 
Seminary has been governed and served by those who are vitally 
at one with them in these high devotions and these eager conse- 
crations. Year unto year has handed along this precious and 
majestic heritage, into which we of today have entered, and none 
of us can imagine that the heritage will ever be diminished or 
set aside. In every deepest concern, therefore, there has never 
been but one animating principle of life in this institution. 

The faith of the founders had every element that makes faith 
confident and prevailing. It was a whole-hearted trust in a 
personal Lord and Master whom they knew and loved. It was 
a reverent acceptance of all the truth of God that they were able 
to discern through any medium of revelation or inquiry. It was 
a sure conviction that whatever conforms to His thought and 
purpose rests upon abiding foundations. They were led to feel 
that fidelity to this truth of God, especially as regards the fur- 
nishing of the Gospel ministry, and as regards the conversion and 
salvation of men through the ministry, demanded the setting up 
of a separate institution upon a basis differing in some respects 
from any in existence. Believing this, it was inevitable that they 
should act. It proved that with them stood a sufficient number 


to form a unique association, originally composed only of active 
ministers, called the Pastoral Union, and that under its official 
care the new Seminary could be started with the most necessary 
means for its work. It also proved from year to year that there 
were students who desired to avail themselves of the opportunities 
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offered. And, as the central factor in the whole, it proved that 
devoted instructors could be found to administer the curriculum, 

It is certainly true that during this whole first period the 
Seminary did not enjoy any large degree of outward pros- 
perity. Its largest material asset was the property at East 
Windsor Hill—a site with many real advantages in itself, 
though, as it proved, inconveniently isolated. Its endowment 
was never adequate, though it was gradually increased, and its 
annual support had to be secured largely by subscription — 
this fact, by the way, implying that behind it lay some measure 
of popular approval. But its finest asset was personal — the 
character, mind and devotion of its faculty and immediate 
guardians. These men continued to feel, though at many times 
assailed by a somewhat fierce tempest of invective, that there 
were deep reasons for the Seminary’s existence, that they had a 
witness within that they were working in harmony with divine 
purposes, and that their work, wrought under God, was being 
approved by Him. It probably has not been the privilege of 
many of us here today to know more than one or two of the 
fathers of the Seminary, but no one who has had that privilege 
can doubt for a moment that their conviction and faith about 
it were something more than an oddity of opinion or a per- 
versity of judgment. We are not called today to think all 
their thoughts after them, but we are called to emulate the 
depth and persistence of their courage and zeal. We may not 
penetrate the mystery of their inner communion with God, but 
of the fact of that communion we may be absolutely sure, 
And something of the secret of their godliness they succeeded 
in building into the bone and sinew of this Seminary. The 
Spirit of God has been regnant in this circle always, and the 
tokens of His presence have been unmistakable. No one can 
safely cavil at what He has sanctified and blessed. 

Saying this, you will observe, is far enough from saying 
that it makes no difference about the substance of the fathers’ 
contention if only they were sincere and if they were good men. 
I simply wish to insist that historic justice necessitates our 
holding that in their contention there must have been princi- 
ples of feeling and decision that were sound and right, since, 
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as the years passed, these principles evinced the quality of 
continuance that they did, and have brought forth, by a natural 
process of evolution, the quality of fruitage that we see all 
about us today. Here is the true bequest of the generations to 
us, one of which we may well be humbly proud and instinc- 
tively sure. No matter how the phrasing of opinions may 
change, or the accents of teaching, or the machinery of social 
relation, we find ourselves today in full and sympathetic unity 
with the founders in their loyalty to the Gospel, their exalta- 
tion of the Church and its ministry, their reverent habit of 
searching the Scriptures, their allegiance to the Saviour of the 
world, their eagerness to give to the uttermost for His sake, 
and their listening for the whisper of His Spirit’s voice. These 
virtues and graces they wrought into the very fabric of this 
institution, into its policy of instruction and discipline, into the 
spirit of its faculty and its student-body, and thence into the 
careers of its hundreds of alumni throughout the world. These 
are its life, its character, its personality. These are what God’s 
providence has tended, preserved, enriched. Because they came 
from Him, they could not be gainsaid or overthrown. Because 


they point toward Him, they mark out a path of destiny upon 
which rests the rich light of heaven. 


The transfer of the Seminary to Hartford required no little 
courage. It was forced by the changing conditions, of society 
just after the war. However wise it was to test the establish- 
ment of the Seminary in the quiet of a country village, by 1865 
it was clear that it could not do its appointed work there. It 
needed to become part of the complex life of a city, to win 
friends and supporters on a broader scale, to supply its faculty 
and students a more stimulating environment, less remote from 
the busy world. Yet the step was venturesome, and its wisdom 
remained for a time debatable. The welcome of Hartford can 
hardly be said to have been general or cordial. The demonstra- 
tion of what principles of life and what powers of growth there 
were in the enterprise had yet to be made. So the years in Pros- 
pect Street were mostly years of testing and waiting. But grad- 
ually they disclosed two notable factors of progress. One of 
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these was the beginning of that determined and munificent loyalty 
of certain Hartford citizens from whom came the splendid finan- 
cial foundation on which all later expansion has rested. The 
other was the initiation of the educational reconstruction which 
presently was to raise the Seminary to the front rank in organi- 
zation and equipment. In the economy of present-day education 
no institution can fulfill any high destiny without outgrowing 
the small measures of childhood in both these regards — means 
and methods. J 

Dr. Tyler had resigned in 1857, having been President for 
twenty-four years. During this first quarter of a century his 
well-known views and his forceful character had naturally domi- 
nated the whole policy of the institution. After his withdrawal, 
and his death in 1858, no one stood exactly in his place, though 
Dr. Thompson became more than ever the “ father ” of the Semi- 
nary, the center of all its inner life, the closest friend and coun- 
selor of all within its circle, and the patient and efficient fulfiller. 
of every sort of duty not otherwise assigned. Prior to 1871 there 
had never been more than three professors in service at the same 
time. The two who came down from East Windsor were Drs. 
Thompson and Vermilye, representing respectively Biblical 
Studies (primarily the Old Testament) and Systematic Theol- 
ogy. That a new instructional era was now opening, based on 
a vigorous policy of making the institution adequate for much 
larger service, and sustained by a new consciousness of ability 
to find pecuniary support, is shown by the gradual increase of 
the faculty to what was then regarded as its normal size of five 
professors. Dr. Bodwell took up the work of Homiletics in 1866, 
Dr. Schaff soon after began lecturing on Church History, and 
in 1871 Drs. Riddle and Childs became professors in the New 
Testament and Church History respectively. To Dr. Vermilye 
succeeded Dr. Karr in 1876, to Dr. Childs Dr. Hartranft in 1878, 
and to Dr. Bodwell, after an interval, Dr. Pratt in 1880. In 
1880, also, came Dr. Bissell, bringing a fresh impetus in Old 
Testament work. From 1881 Dr. Thompson no longer served as 
technically a professor, though his unwearied and_ beneficent 
activity as Dean continued unabated till his death in 1889. 

Of the forces that started the striking alteration in the edu- 
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cational system of the Seminary at this time it is hard to speak 
with certainty. Somewhere in the governing circles there were 
conspicuous energy, prevision, determination. Not only was the’ 
teaching force gradually increased, but the steps of change be- 
tokened decided enterprise and wisdom. It was seen that the 
old machinery was no longer sufficient, but that new men and new 
methods were demanded. And there was at hand both the will 
and the ability to devise something larger and more modern. In 
all this there was doubtless one factor that does not always have 
its full meed of praise — the pertinacity and liberality of the lay 
members of the Board of Trustees, who brought to bear on the 
problems of the Seminary the same vigor that had given them 
their standing in the business world of Hartford. With this was 
coupled the zeal mf others who had reason to know that more than 
ever there was place for such an institution as this might be. 
These administrators were irresistibly impelled to go forward, 
to build on larger lines, to seek higher efficiencies. This pressure, 
as they felt, and as we may now see more clearly, was a divine 
compulsion. Its essential nature is seen, not so much in that it 
led to ambitious or venturesome plans, but in the quality of the 
professors that were called, in their willingness to accept the 
positions offered, in the respect that their coming and their ser- 
vice immediately inspired, and also in the increase in size of the 
student-body. The first forty classes had averaged only six full 
graduates per year, the highest number being twelve (in the third 
class). One year there were no graduates, and twice only one. 
But, as the meaning of the new policy was perceived, the number 
began to rise. In 1879 it was 10; in 1883, 14; in 1887, 16; in 
1891, 18; and the average number during the fifteen years from 
1879 was about double that of the first forty years. The import- 
ant point just here is that the guardians of the Seminary had 
not only the daring to project a decided expansion, and not only 
the skill to inaugurate it, but also the satisfaction of seeing their 


efforts promptly crowned with some measure of practical success. 
I shall not dwell upon the gain in significance and efficiency 
that resulted from the gift by Mr. Hosmer of our present main 
building, the cornerstone of which was laid almost exactly thirty 
years ago. The meaning of this gift, the largest that the insti- 
JuLty — 2 
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tution had then received, is obvious. Soon after began the long 
series of princely benefactions from Mr. Case to the library, 
leading to a metamorphosis there that was simply bewildering, 
The years from about 1880, also, witnessed a profound alteration 
in the general attitude of the people of Hartford toward the 
Seminary. Except within a limited circle, this attitude had not 
been cordial, partly through an antipathy to the supposed spirit 
of the institution, partly because it had not demonstrated its right 
to exist or to grow. But now, as the quality and brotherliness of 
the faculty came to be known, as the excellence of the student- 
body came to be felt, and as the material standing of the corpora- 
tion began to improve with rapidity, a gradual change set in — 
a change now so far in the past that it is almost forgotten, but 
one at the time most grateful and inspiring. It is somewhat 
interesting that one factor in this change is commonly thought to 
have been the founding and maintenance for many years of the 
Hosmer Hall Choral Union. But many other influences were at 
work, some of them hard to define, but none the less potent for 


good. 


We come now to the part of our subject where we should 
linger more over details. I refer, of course, to the profound 
reconstruction after about 1880 in the theory and method of our 
plan of instruction. In the time available it is impossible to do 
full justice to this. But the salient points can be noted. 

An instructional system does not evolve itself. It always re- 
sults from the thinking of leading men. I have already touched 
upon the steady infusion of “new blood” into the faculty from 
1871 onward. Without pausing to pay fitting tribute to the 
power and skill of all the new teachers, we may properly single 
out two examples, both of them happily still living and still 
bearing fruit. 

The long service here of Dr. Riddle, including the sixteen 
years from 1871 to 1887, exerted a pervasive stimulus upon the 
pedagogical spirit of the Seminary. Not to mention his other 
strong qualities, he was both an acute scholar, especially upon 
textual and exegetical sides, and a peerless teacher, as all who 
were his pupils will testify. His vivacity and kindling power in 
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the class-room, his quickening influence on the whole intellectual 
and spiritual tone of the institution, his honorable service on the 
American Committee of Revisers, and his abundant work as a 
writer upon New Testament subjects — all these combined to 
make him a notable source of strength within and without. 

Seven years later came Dr. Hartranft, likewise fresh from an 
energetic pastorate in the Reformed Church, and already teeming 
with those grand and sweeping ideas about the scope of theo- 
logical education that were soon to become the life-blood of prog- 
ress here. 

These two men stand out as the more obvious fountains of 
new powcr. But with them were others, to whose minute fidelity 
in every institutional duty, whose breadth, tact and magnetism 
as instructors, whose warmth and fullness of spirituality, and 
whose readiness in affection and helpful friendship much more 
than this passing tribute of respect and love is due. There was 
surely an atmosphere in every official and personal relation, per- 
meating the entire life of the Seminary in the years just after 
1880, that has never been surpassed since, though it has again 
and again been approached and perhaps equaled. 

What one of us who has known Dr. Hartranft would venture 
in the space of few or many words to describe the prodigious 
richness, energy and nobility of the ideas that he brought to 
Hartford? This side of my duty today would be quite hopeless 
were it not relieved by the fact that in 1898, when he had com- 
pleted twenty years of service, the occasion called forth a series 
of appreciations from many sides, including a careful study by 
Professor Gillett of his whole relation to the internal organiza- 
tion of the institution. 

Dr. Hartranft probably stands to most of us as the most 
remarkable intellect that we have ever known — capacious, reten- 
tive, philosophical, constructive, far-seeing, sublime — filled with 
an infinite unrest of acquisitiveness, yet always at rest in its sense 
of the infinite resources of truth and wisdom. There is in him, 
also, such a wealth of tenderness and sympathy, such instinctive 
humility and grace, such powers of patience and forbearance, 
such amplitude of interest and such approachableness, that we 
tend to think of him not as a grand mountain-peak that looms 
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distant and alone, but as a great landscape in which one may 
find a home. And this grandeur of mind and beauty of temper 
are singularly ennobled by the intensity of his spiritual life, with 
its abundance of profound experience — some of it far more 
bitter and pathetic than often falls to the lot of men — with its 
serenity and strength of faith, with its burning fires of zeal and 
hope, with its passion for service in every form, with its ecstatic 
visions of things unseen and heavenly. If there were any con- 
nected with the Seminary in the days of which we are speaking 
who perchance did not come to know him intimately, even they 
felt the exalting touch of his piety and the glowing impetus of 
his aspiration. We all came in those days to look up to him — 
as we did to the more fatherly and less kingly Dr. Thompson — 
as one of our ideals of Christian character and conduct. 

But I must not linger over these memories of Dr. Hartranft 
as a man and a friend. The question here is as to his impress 
upon the instructional system of the Seminary. 

In the course of his twenty years of active service as teacher 
here, Dr. Hartranft gave instruction in almost every department. 
He was originally called to the chair of Church History, but 
circumstances led him to undertake work, either casually or 
statedly, in many other fields. He was not only superbly equipped 
by previous study on all these sides, but he kept up habits of 
colossal daily research, so that he could rarely be approached on 
any division of theological scholarship without one’s discovering 
that he was minutely versed in its problems and usually abreast 
of its latest discussions. This seeming omniscience gave him a 
mighty hold on the minutiz of the Seminary’s instructional 
system. 

It early became evident that his manifold interest was more 
than mere intellectual avidity. Through it all ran a strenuous 
plan of construction. For himself, he could not rest until he had 
reached a rational classification of all theological education and 
knowledge, arranging what were otherwise an assemblage of 
separate and even heterogeneous disciplines into one great organ- 
ism, having a central principle and vital correlation between all 
its parts. And it was the dream of his life to make such a uni- 
fied system of thought the framework of instruction in an insti- 
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tution. Undoubtedly, it was the hope of this that drew him to 
Hartford. For its realization he wrought patiently and long, not 
with imperious urgency or with inconsiderate objection to what 
had been or was, but with infinite kindliness and wisdom. It 
was just ten years after his coming that the formal readjustment 
of the curriculum took place, which was the first extensive result 
of his efforts, though various signs of what was in view had been 
visible long before. To be sure, this particular readjustment 
was far from embodying his ideas in full, and was felt by him 
to be only provisional. But for the Seminary, if not for theo- 
logical education in general, it may truly be said to have marked 
an epoch. 

I use these strong words advisedly, simply to throw emphasis 
upon an important distinction in thought about theological semi- 
naries which has had a brilliant exemplification here. In the 
olden days a seminary was understood to be set up to promulgate 
and defend a particular scheme of views, exegetical and doctrinal. 
Its raison d’étre and its final cause were thought to lie in the 
rightness of these views. How it should be planned or adminis- 
tered educationally was a secondary matter, settled either by cus- 
tom or by mere expediency. In short, the dominant impulse in 


its operation was dogmatic and might easily become polemic, if 


it was not necessarily so. This stress upon specific statements of 
truth, and upon the moral attitude involved, had advantages and 
uses, no doubt. But it had also its serious defects and dangers. 
Fastening its eye upon precise results of thought to be achieved 
in the student’s mind, it might be either simply dictatorial or 
utterly careless about thoroughness of method, all infelicities of 
pedagogy being made up by soundness of conviction. Bound to 
fixed formule of statement, it was apt to be distrustful of inno- 
vations, hustile to new light, and in the end left behind in the 
march of intellectual events. That these and similar calamitous 
consequences of the old theory did actually result is evidenced by 
the decided popular contempt of theological seminaries as educa- 
tional agencies which has at times been widespread, traces of 
which still crop up in the newspapers of today. 

In the transformation here of which we are speaking we come 
face to face with a radically different appraisement of the work 
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of a seminary — one changing the emphasis so much that some 
good friends mistook it for a desertion of all the old ideals. Yet 
it was carried forward by a faculty every one of whom was 
explicitly and warmly in sympathy with the general dogmatic 
position of the founders. It is absolutely futile, therefore, to 
connect it with any dogmatic declension or disloyalty. It was 
simply a frank admission that pedagogically and administratively 
the internal order of the institution needed readjustment, in the 
interest of scientific truth and for the sake of the dignity of 
theological science. This readjustment had to be made in all 
seminaries about the same time. What is peculiar here is the 
breadth and thoroughness of it, and that it was accomplished 
without the slightest sense of essential rupture with the past. 
Animating the whole was the trenchant leadership of Dr. Hart- 
ranft, focalizing the convictions of every member of the teaching 
force and of the Board of Trustees into a singular unanimity 
and determination that ushered in the most brilliant period of the 
Seminary’s history, at least up to that time. 

One of the outward features of the renovation was the prac- 
tical adoption of an organic system of encyclopedia or classifica- 
tion of all the topics that were or might be included in the cur- 
riculum. No one pretends that a finally satisfactory or ideal 
system was wrought out or brought into operation. But so much 
was put in force that an extensive redistribution of the faculty 
and the curriculum of studies was directly based upon it. It was 
a strong feature of the policy that all students were carefully 
indoctrinated in this comprehensive method of thinking, not 
simply that they might enter into the detail of study here with 
intelligent alacrity, but that their entire mental life, here and else- 
where, might be enlivened by it. It is true that some outlines and 
divisions did not at once seem clear to all students. But there 
were few indeed who were not inspired for their whole life by 
the noble proportions and perspectives of the edifice of research, 
reasoning and creative action that was made to rise before them. 
So long as successive classes came under this influence and every 
item of the study-routine was dominated by it, there was a mighty 
impulse to original and energetic thinking in every direction. 

It is wholly unnecessary for us to recapitulate the principles 
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of this system of thought under which the recent development of 
the Seminary has proceeded. In 1888, when, in the natural 
course of events, Dr. Hartranft became formally President, he 
delivered an Inaugural Address which was immediately accepted 
and has ever since remained as a sort of pedagogical charter or 
constitution. Coming, as it did, from one competent to speak 
and one heartily in accord with the convictions of the past, it 
became without question the basis for advance,.in spite of the 
novelty of its conception of what a seminary is for and how it 
should work. Its tremendous emphasis upon the dignity of the 
topics with which theology has to do and of theology itself as 
“the absolute head of all sciences”; its vigorous assertion both 
of the right and the duty of a seminary to undertake the most 
elaborate functions of research, education and publication; its 
suggestions as to the analysis along fresh lines of the field of 
theological education, and as to the motives and purposes that 
should control in it; its magnifying of the need of generating in 
students powers of original thought and leadership much more 
than of simply coaching them in the repetition of certain accepted 
formule and programs; and its hints of how immense was the 
array of practical agencies, organizations and movements with 
which a live theological seminary should actively and organically 
connect itself — these are a few of the items in this truly majestic 
address. In the adoption of these ideals of conviction and effort 
was consummated the transition of method that differentiates 
the new Seminary from the old. The change was indeed a revo- 
lution, though never felt for a moment to be a destructive one. 
The great realities of Christian faith and hope to be exalted 
remained absolutely in the center of the Seminary’s life, though 
for educational purposes they were approached in many new 
ways and with a new ardor. The institution simply attained a 
larger and more mature stage in its natural and predestined evo- 
lution. And it now came into infinitely more effective contact 
with various lines of Christian enterprise than had previously 
been considered possible. 

Another outward step of great moment was the steady in- 
crease in the size of the faculty. This was the result of two 
compulsions — on the one hand the advance of theological spe- 
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cialties themselves, each requiring expert handling; and, on the 
other, the rapid subdivision of functions among Christian workers, 
each clamoring for a preparation somewhat peculiar to itself, 
No seminary now can fill its place or hold its own without going 
far beyond the old standard of perhaps five professorial chairs, 
The subdivision here has not yet been carried as far as it ought 
to be, but it is significant that the resident faculty is now three 
times that of thirty years ago, without counting numerous in- 
structors and lecturers. The order of the steps was somewhat 
accidental. In 1881 the Practical Department was enlarged to 
include Music and Hymnology as connected with Public Wor- 
ship ; in 1883 the Library was fully recognized as a distinct branch 
of the instructional system; in 1885 Elocution was set off by it- 
self, and the Lectureship on Foreign Missions was founded; in 
1888 the Systematic Department was enriched by a separate chair 
of Apologetics, allowing for the adequate presentation of philo- 
sophical subjects; in 1889 came the first partition of the His- 
torical Department, and the specialty of Experiential Theology 
was recognized; in 1890 Biblical Theology was differentiated, 
Dr. Hartranft himself being transferred to it the next year; in 
1892 the Historical Department was again subdivided, making it 
relatively the best organized in the institution; and in 1892, also, 
came the long-needed separation of the linguistic side of the Old 
Testament work from its critical and historical side. I break 
off my enumeration of changes at this point simply because it 
was about here —in 1892 or 1893—that the present faculty 
attained substantially the form that it has since kept, six of the 
present professors being added to the staff between 1891 and 
1893. 

What has just been said about the successive new assignments 
of the faculty gives but the slenderest hint of the enormous 
alterations in curriculum details, and of the gradual fusing of 
these details into a unified whole. I sometimes wonder whether 
ever again we shall know a time more interesting than the ten 
years from 1885 to 1895, for then the entire faculty was con- 
stantly engaged upon curriculum questions. Though the Presi- 
dent’s leadership was always felt, it was never his policy or prac- 
tice to dictate action or to anticipate the free decision of the 
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whole faculty. Usually his voice was the last to be heard, if 
heard at all. Thus was developed a faculty esprit de corps, as 
well as a general expertness in administrative technique, that is 
a prime reason for the unexcelled pedagogical success of that 
particular decade. .Interwoven with this was the intimate know]- 
edge of every professor’s and every student’s work that the 


President gained and held, largely in consequence of his habit 
of spending practically the whole of each day at the Seminary. 

I dwell upon these two points of organization — the evolu- 
tion of a new curriculum and the ereation of a new faculty — 
because at the time they were of critical importance. But many 
other powerful factors in the progress of the period merit much 
more attention than our time today permits. 

3ack of the animated and complicated activity of the faculty 
lay the less obvious, but necessary and laborious work of the 
Board of Trustees, facing the serious problem of financing a 
steadily expanding instructional system. Of the details of this 
work nothing can be said here. But surely none of us can with- 
hold his tribute of admiration from these faithful and courageous 
custodians, as they sought to conserve the resources of the treas- 
ury at the same time that they were sanctioning steps that were 
making each year’s budget more difficult. As has been noted 
earlier in our survey, this Seminary has been most fortunate in 
its legal body of administrators, both clerical and lay. They 
have been men of insight and foresight, of faith and fortitude, 
of patience and persistence. Without their strong hand of sup- 
port and guidance nothing of all the progress that we are chroni- 
cling would have been possible. 

And, on the other side of the faculty’s activity, lay the fine 
body of students whom the new policies drew to Hartford. The 
total number in the regular course (excluding graduates and 
special students) reached 57 in 1890, and, after an interval, 
touched the same number in 1898, and then mounted to 63, 62, 
66, and 61 in the four years following. Mere numbers, how- 
ever, do not necessarily signify. The true tests are the impres- 
sion of the undergraduate work and life from week to week, and 
the still more telling record in later years of those who graduate. 
Of this aspect of the Seminary’s history we are having today five 
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careful summaries from other annalists. To these I need add 
only the assurance of the continuous and affectionate interest 
with which we of the faculty follow the unfolding of character, 
ability and consecrated efficiency of every individual student 
from his coming here through every stage of his later career. 
We are proud, and justly proud, of our great circle of alumni. 
The latest list of those whose addresses are known includes over 
550 names. Some 480 of these are working in 37 states of the 
Union, 260 of them in New England, 74 in the middle states, 
78 in the interior, 53 in the far West, and 15 in the South, while 
75 are scattered through some 25 foreign countries, especially in 
Turkey, China and Japan. Hartford, then, has supplied a sig- 
nificant battalion to the army of organized and aggressive Chris- 
tianity, and it has the right to rejoice and exult in the manifold 
and incalculable achievements that this force has been enabled to 
win. 

In this connection may I insert one more piece of statistics? 
For forty-five years the Seminary drew its students from about 
twenty-five colleges, nine-tenths of them from these seven: 
Amherst, 41 per cent.; Williams, 22 per cent.; Yale, 14 per cent. ; 
Dartmouth, 6 per cent.; Union, Bowdoin and Brown, each about 
2.3 per cent. During the last thirty years it has drawn from 
nearly ninety colleges in all, with Amherst still much in the lead 
(17 per cent.), followed, in this order, by Williams, Dartmouth, 
Princeton, Oberlin, Yale, Carleton, Wesleyan, Harvard, Mt. 
Holyoke, Brown, the University of Michigan, and some thirty 
others, before the nine-tenths point is reached. In the first list, 
out of about 350 students, only 26 came from colleges outside of 
New England. In the second list, out of 500 students, 277 came 
from New England colleges and 223 from elsewhere. Both sides 
of this last statement are significant. 

There is a long list of special movements or events during 
the last quarter-century upon which much might and should be 
said. Among these are the opening of our doors to women stu- 
dents in 1889, which has already added 24 accomplished and 
efficient members to our roll of graduates, six of them being on 
the foreign field and as many more in posts of peculiar educa- 
tional responsibility in the homeland; the adoption in 1891 of a 
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full system of electives, affording room for specialization in an 
unprecedented number of directions, though with safeguards 
against some dangers; the promotion of post-graduate study by 
means of prize Fellowships for foreign study, that known by the 
name of William Thompson being founded in 1887, that of John 
S. Welles in 1890, and those in memory of Porter Ogden Jacobus 
recently added in 1905 (these latter being for resident study) ; 
the altogether exceptional emphasis on systematic instruction 
in subjects connected with Missions, taking shape about 1885, 
and now extended to several special undertakings, of which the 
Hartford-Lamson Lectures on The Religions of the World is 
the most conspicuous; the also exceptional emphasis upon Reli- 
gious Pedagogy made possible since 1901 by the affiliation with 
the Seminary of the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy ; 
the portentous growth of the Library from about 8,000 volumes 
thirty years ago, ill-assorted, uncatalogued and poorly classi- 
fied, to its present size of over 90,000 volumes and almost 50,000 
pamphlets, superbly arranged and administered in a specially con- 
venient building of its own, making it one of the finest theological 
libraries in the world; the deposit here of the great missionary 
and ethnological Museum of the American Board, which, with 
our own enlarging collections, constitutes one of the striking 
single features of our present equipment; the establishment in 
1890 of the HArTrorD SEMINARY RECORD, an important periodi- 
cal, now in its nineteenth volume; not to speak of many other 
matters of hardly less significance. As one runs over this hasty 
catalogue of momentous accumulations of vitality and power, he 
can hardly avoid both an amused and a tender reflection as to 
how these magnificent facilities and these far-reaching enter- 
prises would impress one of the founders or early friends of the 
Seminary, if he could step from the scanty measures of East 
Windsor Hill into our midst today. 


Though this is not an address upon the theory and policy of 
theological seminaries in general, a brief reference to a few points 
is in order, since their consideration as regards this particular 
Seminary belongs to the history that we are reviewing. For 
more than thirty years the governing boards of this institution 
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have been scrutinizing the field of theological education in 
America to discern both “ the signs of the times ” in general and 
the special tokens of destiny for Hartford. Some conclusions 
have emerged that are matters of history. 

One of these is that it is not the mission of this Seminary 
to engage in public controversies or to champion particular views 
in a controversial spirit. Its teachers are expected to keep them- 
selves informed upon current happenings in the world of thought, 
to reach opinions about them in a cool and philosophic manner, 
and, within their own professional fields, to teach fearlessly what 
they believe to be true, right and wise. It is even desirable that 
in. the faculty somewhat varying attitudes of mind should be 
represented, so that more than one set of scientific methods should 
be considered possible and more than one way of stating results, 
It is eminently undesirable that the institution as such should 
officially advocate views on which there is manifest room for 
rational differences of opinion. Cases might be cited in recent 
years where this Seminary has been urged thus to become a par- 
tisan. In all these it has declined to act corporately, though 
granting full liberty to its officers to act individually as they saw 
fit. Happily, throughout its whole history it has proceeded under 
a creed which was surprisingly well drawn in all essential points. 
This has never been felt to impose any burdensome limitation 
upon desirable freedom of instruction. 

Another point is that the business of this Seminary is not 
scientific or scholastic in any exclusive sense, but eminently prac- 
tical. It is the creation of the churches, and its object is to 
serve the churches. Its existence implies that scholarship is de- 
manded in the modern ministry, now more than ever, yet not 
scholarship for its own sake, but for the sake of practical results. 
Here, of course, is one of the dangers of any institution of higher 
learning. Such learning must be directed by those who have the 
appetites and ambitions of strenuous scholastic research in a high 
degree. But in the play of these intense intellectual forces it is 
obvious that here the dominant motive must always be a passion 
for the advancement of the Kingdom of God through the agen- 
cies of the organized Church. Hence every detail of policy and 
discipline must show itself to be dictated by a sanely practical 
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purpose. And the test of success is to be found in the quality of 
practical leadership that its graduates display. 

This is one of several reasons why Hartford Seminary believes 
that there must always be place for a seminary that is not im- 
bedded in the complex system of a university, which, in these 
days, at least, no longer consciously derives its being from the 
churches or has the needs of the churches as a principal goal 
of endeavor. We have no quarrel with seminaries thus affiliated. 
They have their work, and often they cannot well be other 
than what they have become. But no one need object to our 
going our way differently. We too have our work, marked out, 
we believe, by providential guidance, and manifestly capable of 
much beneficent result. The history of the past makes us con- 
fident that there is a sure future for those seminaries that can 
remain unentangled in social, intellectual and spiritual environ- 
ments not organically related with the actual life of the church. 

Still another point is that we here have come to believe more 
strongly than ever that now there is an insistent call that prepa- 
ration for the ministry shall be made more rigorous and extensive 
rather than less so. This means that it shall be preceded by 
nothing less than a full four-years’ course of collegiate study ; 
that the seminary curriculum shall not be diminished or diluted 
or dissipated, but expanded, intensified and exalted as becomes 
a specialty, even if ultimately it also takes four years instead of 
the traditional three ; and that all students be pressed to magnify 
their calling by aspiring to a discipline that shall make them 
genuine captains in thought and service. There may possibly be 
reasons in rare cases for “telescoped” courses of study, for 
“ short cuts,” for limited or narrowly specialized lines of training. 
But this Seminary has stood and is ambitious to stand for some- 
thing higher and better. And the experience of the last decades 
seems to show that in our denomination there is place for such 
an institution. 

And still again. We here know no moated rampart that sets 
off the castle of spirituality in majestic isolation from the varied 
land of common life and common work — mental, social, commer- 
cial, political. Spirituality is not a department of human life 
among other departments. It is not a mysterious room into 
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which at intervals elect souls retire, and from which they emerge, 
closing the door behind them, when they proceed to live. No— 
spirituality is a habit of the whole life, an atmosphere in which 
every power and faculty is exercised, a vision that shines through 
every experience, a motive power that charges every energy, 
Hence in our thought about the life and work here we have no 
separate place for the cultivation of spirituality. Its pursuit and 
its experience, we assume, are involved in every occupation and 
incident of our daily institutional existence. The primary ques- 
tion for every instructor and student at every hour and in every 
act is whether, as spiritual beings, we are in living contact with 
the divine Spirit in such a way that He is working in and through 
us. If not, we have no business here unless we can find the lost 
contact. If so, then we have the inner witness of those who are 
living in the presence and the fellowship of the Almighty. What 
more can we ask? 


And now, as I bring this long survey to a close, how shall I 
give a final word of greeting, not only to you who are here gath- 


ered to renew the old comradeships, but to that greater circle 
of unseen presences that seem to surround our assemblage today? 
Of the twenty-four Trustees who were in office when I came to 
Hartford, not one remains upon the Board, and all but four are 
dead. During the years since 1882 I have been associated in 
greater or less intimacy with over forty-five professors and regu- 
lar instructors, of whom thirteen are dead and seventeen are now 
at work elsewhere. And I have had the privilege of knowing 
about 550 students in the regular course, most of whom are now 
on our roll of graduates. If this were a personal address instead 
of an official one, I should have attempted in some way to pay 
due tribute to the fragrant memory of those who have passed 
from this earthly life into the heavenly, as well as to express the 
admiration and love with which I follow those now in service 
throughout the length and breadth of this great land of ours, or 
scattered here and there in other lands. There are few in this 
whole large army of Hartford men and women whom I do not 
clearly individualize in my thought, and none whom I do not 
follow with a hearty personal interest and hope. There is nothing 
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peculiar about my feeling. It is warmly shared by all who bear 
office here. We know ourselves to be knit together by ties of no 
common fibre and texture. For the life of an institution is by 
no means to be found wholly in its official structure, or in its 
government and instruction, or in its policy and outward course 
of deveiopment. That life more truly consists in the manifold 
lives which from time to time are built into its fabric, some- 
times as benefactors, sometimes as administrators, sometimes as 
teachers, sometimes as students. Who shall say in any one 
year, or in any series of years, which class of these personal 
elements contributes the most? No one can question that it is 
the personal factor that counts, here much more than in some 
other relations. This, I take it, is a dominant note in the fresh 
development of the Seminary’s life that is now going forward 
under the magnetic leadership of President Mackenzie, the full. 
fruits of which, as I said at the outset, it will be the privilege of 
your next anniversary historian to summarize and celebrate. 





















The one great thought which this hour of memory leaves with 
us is that with which we began —that in the whole history of 
Hartford Seminary there has been conspicuously displayed a 
mighty, continuous, unfolding force. This vitalizing principle 
is the indwelling, pervading, directive personal presence of the 
Most High God. It was His hand that launched this institution 
so long ago, and that has guided it, like a staunch and gallant 
ship, through all the decades since. Some of those who have 
here wrought in fellowship with Him He has made to shine as 
stars in the firmament of His kingdom. Upon all who have come 
within this circle has been exerted some measure of His infinite 
truth, grace and power. To Him alone must we give thanks 
for all the marvelous blessings of the past and the present. And 
today, as we seem to stand upon the deck of this stately ship, 
with our faces toward the fresh winds of the future, and behold 
the years coming to meet us like the great billows of the ocean, 
we know, so long as it is kept and guided by the counsels of the 
Eternal Father, as manifested in Him who is for all men and all 
time the Prince and Captain of salvation, and interpreted by the 
perpetual ministry of His Spirit in our hearts, not only that all the 
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interests of this Seminary which we hold most dear are safe, but 
that, through the divine grace, they will be crowned with an 
accumulating glory. 


ROLL OF PROFESSERS AND STATED INSTRUCTORS 


Name 


Bennet Tyler, 
Jonathan Cogswell, 
William Thompson, 
Edward W. Hooker, . 
Nahum Gale, 3 
Edward A. Lawrence, . 
Robert G. Vermilye, . 
Joseph C. Bodwell, 
Matthew B. Riddle, 
Thomas S. Childs, 
William S. Karr, 
Chester D. Hartranft, . 
Clark S. Beardslee, 
Henry H. Kelsey, 
Lewellyn Pratt, 

Edwin C. Bissell, 
William W. Sleeper, 
Waldo S. Pratt, . 
Ernest C. Richardson, 
Frederick C. Robertson, 
Andrew C. Zenos, 
Graham Taylor, . 
Clark S. Beardslee, 
Arthur L. Gillett, 
Williston Walker, 
Charles S. Nash, 
Alfred T. Perry, . , 
Melancthon W. Jacobus, 
Charles M. Mead, 
Edwin K. Mitchell, 
Alexander R. Merriam, 
Lewis B. Paton, . ; 
Duncan B. Macdonald, 
Cecil Harper, , 
Edward E. Nourse, 
Curtis M. Geer, . 
Stephen T. Livingston, 
Charles S. Thayer, 
Samuel Simpson, P 
William D. Mackenzie, 
Calvin C. Thomas, 
Austin B. Bassett, 
John W. Wetzel, 


Date 


1834-1857 
1834-1844 
1834-1881 
1844-1848 
1851-1853 
1854-1865 
1858-1875 
1866-1873 
1871-1887 
1871-1878 
1876-1888 
1878-1903 
1879-1881 
1879-1882 
1880-1888 
1880-1892 
1881-1882 
1882- 

1883-1890 
1885-1888 
1887-1891 
1888-1892 


1901-1903 
1902- 
1902-1909 
1903- 
1904-1905 
1905- 
1905- 


. 1889) 
. 1875) 
. 1876) 
R 1883) 
. 1875) 
. 1876) 


. 1858) 


) 


. 1888) 


Department 


Systematics 

History 

Old Testament 
Homiletics 

History 

History 

Systematics 
Homiletics 

New Testament 
History 

Systematics 

History, Systematics 
Old Testament 
Elocution 

Homiletics 

Old Testament 
Music 

Music, Hymnology 
Librarian 

Elocution 

New Testament 
Homiletics, Sociology 
Systematics, Homiletics 
Apologetics 

History 

Elocution, Systematics 
Librarian 

New Testament 
Systematics 

History 

Homiletics, Sociology 
Old Testament 

Old Testament 
Elocution 

Biblical Theology 
History 

Elocution 

Librarian 

History 

Systematics 
Elocution 
Experiential Theology 
Elocution 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD GRADUATE 


Among the various communications sent on the occasion, a letter by 
Rev. Samuel B. Forbes of the Class of ’57 was read by Dr. L. H. Hal- 
lock, 66. It contains such a vivid picture of the physical conditions, in- 
tellectual life and social relations characteristic of the early Seminary that 
the larger part of it is here included. 

“JT was not on the ground exactly fifty years ago, but about those days. 
The Theological Institute of Connecticut was at East Windsor Hill, on 
the Hartford and Springfield turnpike, a road of deep sand in dry 
weather and deep mud in rainy weather. Approach from the east was by 
a common meadow road; approach from the west always presented the 
problem of crossing the Connecticut River and a broad meadow often 
flooded. We had a ‘swing ferry’ which was out of commission when the 
water was too high, or too low. If the river was accommodating, a tin 
horn hanging from a post might be blown, and if the ferryman heard it he 
would appear sooner or later — usually later, and if the water was pro- 
pitious the crossing might at length be accomplished — but not always. 

“The steam railroad would land us at Hartford or at Warehouse Point, 
on the turnpike, from which we could make our way as best we could 
to East Windsor Hill. Evidently the founders intended to hold the 
students steadily to their tasks and in their place. 

“The plant included a few acres of land on which students might 
indulge in practical agriculture: for some of our men were willing to 
dig, though not willing to beg,— for their education.” 

Mr. Forbes then describes the dormitories, Deacon Ellsworth’s thrift 
in care of firewood, etc., etc., and adds, “ Three men constituted our Fac- 
ulty, viz.: Dr. Tyler, Dr. Thompson and Dr. Lawrence. They were all 
righteous men, walking in all the commandments of the Lord,—as they 
understood them, — blameless. 

“Dr. Tyler settled our Theology as taught by the Holy Scriptures. 
He was the leader of a Theological School. It pained Him because others 
could not see the truth as he saw it; earnestly he prayed for those who 
could not accept his creed. Having been a pastor, a college president, 
and a close student of King James’s translation of the Scriptures, he could 
give chapter and verse which were satisfactory proof texts for him and 
he thought ought to be sufficient for others. If he had an idol, it was 
the Theological Institute of Connecticut. 

“Dr. Thompson was our Hebrew scholar and teacher. He was also 
our Greek scholar and teacher. More than that, he was our teacher of 
English, and every inch a gentleman. A man of marked and beautiful 
character —everybody’s friend;—his social qualities were an uplift to 
every student. His ‘Good Morning’ and hand-grip would be a fine 
specimen of Dr. Worcester’s unprofessional medicament. Of course his 
daughters were captured by the students. 

“Dr. Lawrence was our philosopher. He led us through Church His- 
tory. His select rhetoric and musical voice gave him full benches when 
he lectured. Once he gave us a course of lectures on German Philosophy; 
the course was exceedingly interesting, if not intelligible. We took notes 
according to the best of our ability. I have lost the notes, but I can 
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remember one, only one, sentence of the whole course. This is it: ‘The 
Infinite posits the Finite’; or,— perhaps it was, ‘The Finite posits the 
Infinite!’ However, we are grateful to Dr. Lawrence for his royal effort 
to give us a taste of German Philosophy. 

“T have already spoken of Dr. Thompson: I wish to add the interest- 
ing fact that Dr. Thompson’s entire family was to the Seminary a social 
force of inestimable value. At times Mrs. Thompson would spread her 
table for the entire body of students, feed them well, and follow the 
spread with an hour of delightful conversation, story and song. 

“Much more might be said of the Seminary life at East Windsor Hill, 
but one more word must be said: You may think that early experience 
at the little School of the Prophets little more than valueless, but mark 
you, that little Theological Institute of Connecticut was the root from 
which has grown the institution which now holds a noble position among 
the schools, not only of this country but of the world, The Hartford 


Theological Seminary.” 
Signed, SAMUEL B. Fores. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY ALUMNI IN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


By REVEREND JAMES L. Barton, D.D. 


The strength and worth of a school of theology is not 
measured by the magnificence of its building, the size and renown 
of its faculty, the comprehensiveness of its curriculum or the 
number of its students, but by the achievements of its graduates. 
The theological seminary exists only for the Church, and the 
church is a missionary institution pure and simple. The Church 
is not organized primarily for worship or for instruction, but 
to make Jesus Christ and His saving grace known to the world, 
and that is Missions. This service, beginning at the altar of the 
Church itself, must extend and continue until the last ‘child upon 
the frontier of civilization has seen and recognized Him as 
Redeemer and Lord. 

We are to consider that part of Hartford Seminary’s service 
to the Church which has to do with the great world lying out- 
side our own borders, where, all agree, the need is supreme and 
the opportunity boundless. I would not claim that the value of 
a seminary’s work is measured only by those who have entered 
foreign missionary service. Far be it from me to make such a 
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claim. But I am bold to affirm that when students in a theological 
seminary are sufficiently indoctrinated with the expulsive power 
of a universal gospel to drive them beyond the borders of their 
native town and state, beyond the bounds of our material civiliza- 
tion into the West and South and the slums of our great cities, 
‘and across the seas and the islands and the continents until the 
two currents of forthgoing apostles meet upon the other side of 
the globe, — then such a seminary possesses that dynamic power 
which the living Christ invariably imparts. When a seminary 
fails to accomplish this, it is destitute of spiritual power. 
Hartford Seminary has never failed to demonstrate by the 
going forth of its graduates that its gospel is broad and living. 
It is not my purpose, did time and space permit, to read the long 
and illustrious list of those who have thus gone forth, not 
a few of whom have laid down their lives in the cause they went 
out to serve. As far as general statistics are concerned it may 
suffice to record that of the graduates of this seminary since 
1835, 81 have entered the foreign missionary service, while nine 
others, who did not graduate from this seminary, but were for 
a period regular students here, are in the same list. It is 
interesting to note that 62 of these went out in the last thirty- 
four years, and 33 in the last twelve years. “ The gospel for 
the world” is not a lost gospel to this seminary. It was never 
more emphasized than at the present time. Fifty-three graduates 
of this seminary are living and laboring today as missionaries 
in Bohemia, Macedonia, Asia Minor, Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
Cilica, Southern and Western India, in Ceylon and Burmah, in 
five provinces of China, Korea, in Natal, Portuguese West 
Africa and Rhodesia ; in three of the four main islands of Japan, 
Yezo, Hondu and Kiushiu; in Guam and the Hawaiian Islands; 
in Jamaica and in Mexico, while two are secretaries of the 
American Board in Boston. It can truthfully be said that the 
sun never sets upon the labors of students of Hartford Seminary ; 
that always somewhere in the world men and women of Hart- 
ford are personally engaged in the work of the Kingdom. In 
addition to the graduates of this seminary who have received 
appointment as missionaries by a foreign mission board, there 
are also several students from India, Japan, Persia, and Turkey 
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who have, since graduation, returned to their respective 
countries, and are there a force for intelligent righteousness. 
It is through these go representatixes of the seminary abroad 
that this institution has exerted its widest and most vital in- 
fluence upon the Kingdom of God on earth. It is at this point 
that Hartford Seminary has come into the broadest contact with 
the world. Graduates of this seminary are today in 15 of the 
great nations of the earth, whose total population exceeds 
g00,000,000, and in order to do the work for which they were 
sent out, these alumni have mastered, and now use as their 
own tongue, 26 different languages, which are spoken by over 
500,000,000 immortal beings. These languages include the 
Mandarin and several other languages of China, Japanese, 
Korean, two of the great India languages, the Tamil and the 
Marathi, all of the principal languages of Turkey, Macedonia, 
Bulgaria, Arabia and Egypt, Burmese, Spanish, the languages 
spoken upon several of the Pacific Islands, besides Bohemian and 
German. The achievement of the apostles upon the day of 
Pentecost is today far exceeded by the students in this seminary, 
who are able to teach and preach the gospel of Christ to these 
many races and peoples, so that 500,000,000 can say, “ Now hear 
we every man in our own language wherein we were born.” 
Fifty-nine of these go former students in this seminary 
might be designated as “ general missionaries,’ although hardly 
one of the entire number has not specialized, as occasion de- 
manded, in some one or more departments of service. The 
“ general missionary” is an organizer, an evangelist, a church 
builder, a leader and inspirer of native forces, a shaper of the 
new social order that Christianity is producing in the East, a 
creator of a national and racial consciousness, and a forerunner 
of the Kingdom of God among the nations. These Hartford 


men have, in co-operation with others, mapped out the lands 
of the East, decided upon the strategic centres to be occupied, 
planned for the Christian institutions called for by the local 
conditions, met and turned aside persecutions, established the 
bases of supply, fixed the policies for work, and in fine these are 
the men and women who have opened the way into the centres 
of population and influence among the Eastern and African, as 
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well as other needy races, and have so established their in- 
stitutions of Christianity that no power upon earth can uproot 
them. While we at home have been busy with our little routine 
of duties touching a few individuals, they have been dealing 
with nations. 

As aiready stated, it was imperative that some of these should 
become specialists as the exigencies of the work demanded. 
Eleven of the graduates of this seminary have had and now have 
oficial connection with six Christian collegiate institutions in 
the East, while as many more have’ been at the head of pre- 
paratory schools. These are the institutions that have trained 
and are now training the men who are to pilot the Eastern races 
out into the broad seas of a common Christian civilization. The 
principles of this seminary are entering into the life and thought, 
beliefs and aspirations, of these other nations where they will 
be transmitted through succeeding generations. These men are 
not deceived into believing that education in itself can make a 
nation or a race good or truly great, but they do believe, and 
it is a belief received within these very walls, that true piety 
and sound learning, twin forces for righteousness, constitute in 
themselves a power strong enough to sweep evil passion and 
ignorance, twin forces of destruction, from the face of the earth 
and usher in that day of universal love and peace for which we 
pray. 

The higher educational institutions with which the alumni 
of this seminary are connected, are located in Burmah, Turkey, 
Japan, China, India, and Mexico, and the influence of the work 
there done is mightier than can ever be measured by any system 
of statistics or reports. 

Let us glance at the work of but a single group of these 
apostles of righteousness, intelligence, and civilization in their 
unbounded world field and among the millions of the belated 
races. Take the name of Josiah Tyler, who went into South 
Africa in 1849. Read the story of the development of that 
Zulu race, the Anglo-Saxons of Africa, the reduction of their 
language to writing, their gradual emergence from the darkness 
of paganism, as those twin institutions of the gospel, the church 
and school, took hold upon their intellects and recreated their 
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lives. Go through the story of that forty years among that 
greatest African race,—and then know the reason why, upon 
two continents at least, Dr. Bennett Tyler would be more widely 
known as the father of Josiah Tyler, the missionary to Natal, 
than he is or ever will be known as the first president of this 
seminary. 

To this add the illustrious names of Wilder, Rood, Robbins, 
and Pixley, and then point out any five names of graduates of 
this seminary who have ever lived between the two seas, the 
breadth, importance and permanence of whose life labors can 
for a moment be compared with this quintette of apostles to the 
Zulus. 

It might be invidious to present the names of graduates of 
this seminary who are now in the active work abroad, but I 
am sure [ am well within the limits of moderation when I say 
that they are the worthy successors of the long line of illustrious 
pioneers who boldly fared forth into the unknown in the earlier 
days of modern missions, and there toiled until the mysteries 
of the East have been penetrated, and the best in our civilization 
and our religion is there becoming naturalized. 

In these days, with the ink hardly dry upon the widespread 
pages of our daily press, upon which have. been graphically 
told the story of the barbaric slaughter of Christians in Cilicia, 
Turkey, both races spurred on by national hatreds and religious 
fanaticism, one speaking in this presence and upon such an 
occasion, cannot but pause to mention the names of D. Miner 
Rogers and Stephen V. R. Trowbridge. Through circumstances 
over which they could have no control, these two recent gradu- 
ates of this seminary found themselves, a few days since, in 
the midst of raging and warring multitudes infuriated by a 
mad passion for blood. Read the story of their self-forgetful- 
ness as they moved amid fire and fury and death, seeking only 
for means to stay the infuriated passions of the frenzied throng, 
and provide safety for the thousands of helpless, homeless 
refugees who sought their protection. See them as they mount 
upon the roof of that academy filled with girls and defenseless 
women, pleading with the mob, who stand with loaded rifles 
pointed at their heads, that they cease their mad onslaught and 
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listen to the voice of reason and of God. Look again at Rogers 
lying dead in the street with a Moslem bullet through his heart, 
and his life blood mingling with the crimson stream flowing 
from a hundred Moslem and Christian dead. Then follow Trow- 
bridge after removing the girls to a place of greater safety, 
boldly threading his way amid the raging throng through those 
narrow streets, almost choked with the bodies of the dying 
and the dead, to the administration building, and there, of the 
chief magistrate of the Vilayet, demanding help in the name 
of the slain Rogers, and securing an armed guard to return 
with him to the mission premises, to force back those who were 
bent upon making it a slaughter pen. And the station was 
saved. 

Who would not rather be a Trowbridge or a Rogers, who 
counted not their lives dear unto themselves but, in the face 
of need and of duty, advanced unflinching into the hell of a 
Turkish massacre, than to hold the highest place the Church can 
offer in all this land where Christian sacrifice is little known, 
and where love of ease and luxury eats like a canker at the 
heart of our consecration ? 

At the same time our thoughts turn to Thurston and Sea- 
bury, who as truly gave their lives for China as did the apostles 
of old. As we dwell upon the memory of the sacrifices students 
of this seminary have made and are making in the broad world- 
field, we are conscious of an impulse to stand with bowed head 
in the presence of the Eternal and pray that something of their 
devotion and self-forgetfulness may come upon us who dwell in 
safety in a land filled with plenty. 

Hartford Seminary, through its missionaries abroad, has in 
a peculiar manner perpetuated its ideas and ideals in schools 
for ministerial training in North China, in South China, in 
Armenia, in Mesopotamia and in Anatolia, all in Turkey; in 
East, West and South Africa; and in Japan,—in nine different 
institutions. A theological seminary reaches the height of 
achievement when, through its graduates, it can multipiy itself 
in the uttermost parts of the earth. Men come and go, but in- 
stitutions abide. It is impossible even to estimate the number 
of well equipped men in the countries above mentioned, who 
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have caught their first vision of the meaning of consecration 
to the Christian ministry from students of this seminary, and 
who there have obtained a balanced view of Biblical and historic 
Christianity, under whose guidance and inspiration tley have 
gone out to organize churches, regenerate the society of the East 
and to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ in at least eleven 
different languages, and spoken by six times as many people as 
there are in the entire United States today. 

Neither time or space will permit of our following in detail 
the various lines of work pursued by our representatives abroad; 
they have taken medical courses and practice healing of the 
body as well as of the_mind and soul; they have conducted 
large literary operations both within and without their mission 
fields; they have been organizers and promoters of industrial 
enterprises, as they have planned to minister to the entire man; 
they have been leaders in the organization of a new social order; 
they have been the counsellors of rulers, and have co-operated 
with local officials in the interests of good government, general 
education and better sanitation; they have shown themselves 
everywhere to be the true friends of all men, in all classes of 
society and in all conditions of need. If the people to whom 
they went had no written language they have proceeded to supply 
that need; if they had no text books for their schools, Hartford 
men made them; if they needed wholesome and civilized houses 
in which to dwell, our men taught them how to construct such; 
if better implements for agricultural purposes were needed the 
missionaries made or imported them, and then taught the people 
how to use them. Not less than half a dozen graduates of this 
seminary have been or now are engaged in the translation or in 
the revision of the Bible in six of the languages used in mission 
countries. The graduates of this seminary who have entered 
upon the science of foreign missions have not followed any one 
fixed path, but they have literally been all things to all men, 
and by the grace of God they have been and are winning multi- 
tudes to a saving knowledge of Christ. 

Hartford Seminary has rendered a large service in this 
country by the men and women it has equipped for positions 
of wide usefulness in the churches and in the many institutions 
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with which they have been and are connected. Not for a moment 
would I attempt to minimize the importance of what they are 
doing. But I must say that for wide vision, world grasp, 
infinite reach and divine example, we must look to those who 
stand amid the awakening, seething, eager races of the East, 
where a man’s senses are made doubly alert and a man’s nerves 
are steeled for mighty achievements, and a man’s heart is made 
to glow by the demonstrations he sees upon every side that 
the gospe! of Jesus Christ is the gospel for all men and all 
races, and that upon its platform the divergent nations of earth 
will yet stand together in a common brotherhood as they serve 
one common God and Father. 


HARTFORD ALUMNI IN HOME MISSIONS. 


By ReverEND HeNry H. KELsey. 


To ascertain and define the influence of a theological semi- 
nary in any field of Christian service, is practically impossible. 
To estimate and measure what its Alumni have accomplished 
for the Kingdom in the field of Home Missions is peculiarly 
difficult. If we should limit our inquiry and estimate to their 
work in what we may call technical Home Missions, or to the 
work of those men who have been under commission from the 
Home Missionary Society, it would be, in even that case, im- 
possible to approach accuracy and fulness of statement. For 
it is impossible from available records to know what these dis- 
tinctively Home Missionaries have done. 

To do well the thing you have asked me to do would require 
an immense amount of research, and such an acquaintance with 
the personal history of our 900 Alumni and the 200 or 300 others 
who have studied here, as I do not possess and have not had 
time to gain. I have, however, gathered some information, the 
substance of which I will give you. 

First: Some facts regarding the men who have worked 
within the field of Home Missions proper, who have been under 
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commission of the National or a State Home Missionary Society, 
whom we may list as Home Missionaries in the technical sense. 
Using the resources within my reach I find the names of 372 
men most of whom are graduates of Hartford; a few were 
students for one or more years and did not graduate. 
These 372 men have served in 584 places in 34 States, as 
follows : 
State. 
Alabama, . 
Arizona, . 
Arkansas, 
California, . 
Colorado, 
Connecticut, 
Florida, 
Georgia, . 
Idaho, 
Illinois, 
Indiana, 
Iowa, 
Kansas, 
Maine, 
Massachusetts, 
Michigan, 
Minnesota, 
Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, 
New York, 
New Mexico, 
Nevada, : 
North Dakota, . 
Ohio, 
Oklahoma, 
Oregon, 
Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, 
South Dakota, 
Texas, 
Utah, 
Vermont, 
Washington, 
Wisconsin, 


— 
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Now that tells a story upon which comment seems almost 


superfluous. 
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If one could estimate the sum total of the work and influence 
of these men he would thereby have one measure of the contri- 
bution of Hartford Seminary to Home Missions. 

To help to this estimate I am able to give you a few facts 
concerning what some individuals have done. 

The first upon our roll of honor is the name of CUSHING 
Eets of the Class of 1837, a pioneer of pioneers. In 1810, the 
year of his birth, there were only 63 Congregational Churches 
west of New England, and in 1825, the year of his conversion, 
there was not a single Congregational Church west of Ohio. 
Upon graduating from the seminary Mr. Eels was ordained as 
a Missionary to the heathen, being under appointment of the 
American Board as a Missionary to the Indians in Oregon. 
Accompanied by his bride he started at once for his field, journey- 
ing across the continent from Missouri on horseback. For ten 
years he worked with the Indians near Spokane until the mission 
was abandoned. Then for twelve years he taught in schools 
and academies in Washington and Oregon, one of them being 
at Forest Grove, where he helped to found Pacific University. 

In 1861 he was appointed by the American Board agent to 
sell its property at Walla Walla, 640 acres. When he came to 
stand upon the spot made sacred by the blood of Marcus Whit- 
man he felt that it would be a sacrilege to sell it and leave no 
monument of Whitman’s heroism and sacrifice. So he bought 
the land himself, planted it with his own hands, and when it was 
paid for gave one-half of it to found Whitman College. Thus, 
besides all the other ways in which this man lived himself into 
the beginnings of those two great States — his name will always 
be associated with two colleges. Of Whitman he was the real 
founder. He gave the land, secured the charter, put up the first 
building, served as the first teacher, became President of the 
Board of Trustees and was its friend and benefactor to the end 
of his long life. 

Of others we may not recount so much. There is but one 
Father Eels on our list. His son, Myron EEts, of the Class of 
1871, began his ministry at Boise City, Idaho, and has since been 
one of the efficient Home Missionaries in the region of his birth. 

Epwarp Wricut of the Class of 1839, was, never, so far 
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as I can learn, in the employ of the Home Missionary Society, 
but his work belongs in this recital. Upon his graduation he 
went at once into missionary work at St. Louis. In 1843 he 
became pastor of a church in western Missouri. After six years 
he became a missionary pastor in St. Louis. From 1863 to 1888 
he was District Superintendent of the American Bible Society 
for Missouri. He gave his last report upon his eightieth birth- 
day, when he resigned. During that last year he had traveled 
24,467 miles, visited 80 auxiliaries, attended 37 anniversaries, 
visited 20 ecclesiastical bodies, sent 440 official letters, distributed 
5.450 official documents and delivered 139 addresses and sermons. 
He died in Seattle a few days before his ninety-third birthday. 

FRANKLIN B. DoE was a member of the Class of 1854 for 
one year. After a ten years’ pastorate at Appleton, Wis., be 
became Home Missionary Superintendent for Wisconsin, which 
office he held for 25 years, and laid down this charge to take up 
the harder work of being Home Missionary Superintendent for 
7 years, of Texas, Arkansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. 

HirAM NICHOLAS GarEs, of the Class of 1850, has an honored 
place in this record. He was ordained as a Home Missionary 
at East Windsor Hill, August 3, 1850, and went at once to Iowa, 
where he labored for 12 years. He returned to Connecticut and 
held pastorates in Barkhamsted and Northfield for eight years. 
Then he became General Missionary of northern Minnesota for 
two years. This work he resigned to accept the office of Home 
Missionary Superintendent for Nebraska, which position he held 
until he came to Connecticut to live with his invalid wife. His 
name is perpetuated in Gates College at Neligh, Neb. 

Having mentioned these two, I want to add the names of 
eight others who have served or are now serving in the honored 
and influential office of State Superintendent or Secretary. 

CHARLES STRONG SMITH, of the Class of 1853, was Home 
Missionary Secretary for the State of Vermont for 25 years. I 
find this on record, that he “ filled in no ordinary way the field 
to which God called him and won a large place in the hearts 
of all who knew him.” 

James T. Forp, Class of 1856, was the first Home Missionary 
Superintendent of southern California and rendered splendid 
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service in planting Congregationalism, and very likely to him 
is largely due the present strength of our churches in the state. 

ORVILLE W. MERRILL, also of the Class of 1856, was Superin- 
tendent of Nebraska from 1870 till his death in 1874. The first 
college building in Nebraska, “ Merrill Hall,” was named in his 
honor. 

Then there were two of the Class of 1868 who became 
superintendents. WINFIELD S. Hawkes, who served in Utah; 
and ErHan Curtis, who was Missionary Secretary for the state 
of New York. 

FRANK E. JENKINS, of the Class of 1881, is now Superin- 
tendent of all our Home Missionary work in the southern 
tier of states, including Georgia. Mr. JENKINS is a Mis- 
sionary Bishop, a promoter, a statesman. He believes in the 
South, in its present and future, and that Congregationalism, 
with its genius, liberty and democracy, is wanted and needed, 
and will be one of the elements of its great development. 

Rosert P. Herrick of the Class of 1884, Superintendent of 
Minnesota, is a man of similar spirit, doing a splendid work. 

W. W. Scupper, Superintendent of the state of Washington, 
is putting the same sort of energy into the work in the North- 
west as Mr. JENKINS is doing in the opposite corner of the nation 
and getting even more striking results. They are both splendid 
men, doing work as overseers and bishops that is telling now 
and will in the years to come. 

Looking over such records as are available, I find a few other 
facts, personal and otherwise, which are indicators of the sort 
of work our men have done or are doing. 

Francis Lorp Futter, of the Class of 1842, served ten 
churches in five States for 37 consecutive years. 

GIDEON CARLTON CLARK, of the Class of 1847, served 33 
consecutive years in nine churches, two of which he organized, 
and participated in 35 revivals of religion. 

Piiny B. Frisk, of the Class of 1885, was one of the Dakota 
Band. 

Victor E. Lopa was a member of my own Class of 1879. 
He was handicapped by physical infirmities and less preliminary 
equipment for scholarship than is now deemed essential. He 
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did not graduate. Another classmate, H. J. Zercher, who has 
done faithful work all these 30 years in the West, writes me of 
Loba: * Notwithstanding his discouragement, he pressed on. 
His brave spirit would not relinquish the work which he believed 
God had called him to do. He sought hard places and fields that 
were destitute, both of religious teaching and almost of educa- 
tional facilities of any kind. In such places he raised an altar 
and preached. He also began educational work, in a small way, 
of course, but a little academy with the few teachers he gathered 
about him meant more than words can tell, to the boys and girls 
who came for instruction. He must place all these on their feet 
in some fashion, plan for whatever finances were obtainable, bear 
the brunt of it all. How, with his crippled body, he could do 
all this, preaching, teaching, administering, is a marvel to me, 
He toiled, often in pain, for many years carrying his threefold 
load, which would have been a burden for a strong man.” He 
fell by the way, worn out in heroic service. Higher praise of 
any man I never heard than I heard from Superintendent Broad 
in respect to this man and his work in a destitute place in the 
Ozark Mountains of Missouri. 

GeorGE E. Taytor, of the Class of 1880, was another man 
of similar type. His whole ministerial life was spent in Ne- 
braska, always at a hard job, toning up a discouraged church, 


putting up a building, or in the field getting money for Doane 
College and then back again serving and suffering with a poor 


struggling church. 

I have mentioned but few names, given you the record of 
few great works accomplished, but those mentioned suffice to 
indicate the kind of heroic self-denying service these 372 men 
have given to the church, the country and the Kingdom. 

There is a kind of distinction attached to the man who leaves 
home and friends and goes as a missionary to the unevangelized 
of a foreign country. This distinction belongs to him, and honor 
bevond that accorded him in the esteem of the Church. But the 
Home Missionary undertakes a far more prosaic task. He gives 
himself to serve a poor church here in our own state, may be. 
There is no distinction in the popular esteem, attached to his 
service. But no men in the Church’s service anywhere have done 
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and are doing a more truly missionary, noble, essential work 
for the church, the country, the Kingdom, than these men. In 
the newer parts of the country they are statesmen, builders of 
community life with its civic, social and educational institutions 
as well as pastors and evangelists. 

How much Hartford Theological Seminary graduates have 
done and are now doing, for we have a large contingent now in 
the Home Missionary field, the future, even eternity only can 
disclose. 

Had | been able to give you the whole life story of all these 
372 men, I would not yet have given the whole story of what 
Hartford Alumni have done for Home Missions. Every pastor 
of a contributing church has served the cause, and his service 
has been as essential and today is even more essential to the 
cause Of Home Missions than the service of the men in Home 
Mission employ. But especial mention should be made of the 
work in the administration of state and national societies in 
which Hartford men have been and are represented. 

And this paper should not conclude without reference to the 
fact that the term Home Missions is receiving a new definition. 
It is no longer limited to the specific work of the maintenance 
of preachers in poor churches in new and needy communities. 
It now includes all Kingdom-work in our homeland. Charles 
Stelzle is a Home Missionary of the Presbyterian Church, and 
his field of study and service is the Labor Union and the rela- 
tion of working men to the churches. Fifty years ago the 
churches did one thing and called it Home Missions. Now they 
do scores of things in the service of the community, the country 
and the Kingdom, not usually as Home Missionary work or 
through Home Missionary societies, but these things are all 
secondary and really Home Missionary doings. To illustrate: 
A recent year-book of the Charity Organization Society of New 
York City, which gives a paragraph description of each of her 
philanthropical, educational and religious institutions, is a book 
of 807 pages. Here is the catalogue of a bewildering multitude 
of things such as are now being done locally, state and nation 
wide in their scope, maintained chiefly by the people of the 


churches, all of them secondary Home Missionary activities. In 
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these things the graduates of Hartford Seminary are doing their 
full part, as they are in the specific service of the churches East, 
West and South. 

Putting all together, in conclusion, we may say that Hart- 
ford Seminary men have given good account of themselves in 
the field of Home Missions. They went out from the seminary 
ready to serve wherever the Lord should send them. They have 
served where there was opportunity and need, often in places 
obscure and positions humble in the world’s esteem, but these 
in Home Missionary employ have served in the very places 
where their lives have contributed that which is fundamental to 
the nation’s life and true growth, and to the progress of the King- 
dom of our Lord in the world. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY IN TEACHING. 
By ProFessor WILLISTON WALKER, D.D. 


The essential product of a theological seminary is pastors. 


Its primary aim is, and must always be, the training of men for 
the responsibilities, labors and leadership implied in the active 
ministry. Its object is to serve the churches, not the schools; 


and Hartford Seminary has been true to this purpose. But a by- 
product, as we may call it, of all schools of theological instruc- 
tion is teachers. It is not unfitting that such is the case, nor 
are the less immediate labors of these instructors and students 
disassociated from the service of the church, in which their 
companions who have entered the pastorate are more directly 
engaged. The teachers who owe their training and inspiration 
to Hartford Theological Seminary may, therefore, find their 
place on a day of grateful commemoration like this which we 
now celebrate. 

One fact regarding the teachers trained in Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary that strikes the observer who examines any list 
of its graduates, is the wide geographical range of their places 
of service. Leaving out of view that large portion of the 
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alumni who, while teachers, are primarily missionaries, it will 
be found that the work of those who have made instruction 
their main object has taken them broadly over our country. To 
begin with those who have held, or are holding, executive posi- 
tions of great responsibility as the heads of educational institu- 
tions, we note that Paul Ansel Chadbourne, of 1851, was presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin, and then of Williams 
College; that Alfred T. Perry, of 1885, is the head of Marietta 
College in Ohio; that Rush Rhees, of 1885, now directs the 
affairs of Rochester University, in New York; and that Ozora 
S. Davis, of 1894, presides over the interests of Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. Henry Augustus Dwight, of 1844, was for 
years the head of a successful classical school in Norfolk, 
Virginia, till the destructive storm of the civil war put an end 
to its activities; A. Burtis Hunter, of 1879, is still principal 
of St. Augustine’s school in Raleigh, North Carolina; and 
Charles S. Hartwell, of 1881, is in charge of the Boys’ High 
School in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

If we picture a graduate of Hartford engaged in making a 
tour of the educational institutions of the United States, and 
content with humbler entertainment than that of presidents and 
principals of Hartford training, he would still find a welcome 
and a Hartford greeting in many seats of learning from fellow- 
alunini or one-time students who have their share in the work 
of the class-room, if not occupants of the president’s office. 
Should the hypothetical traveler begin with Maine, he would 
find Thomas L. Angell, of 1866, at Bates College in Lewiston. 
A journey to Massachusetts would acquaint him with David C. 
Rogers, once of 1902, at Harvard. Going westward in the 
state he would meet Addie I. Locke, of 1895, and Katherine 
Wheelock, of 1904, in Wellesley. Mount Holyoke College would 
show him Hartford represented by Lilla F. Morse, of 1902; and 
at Smith College he would find Henry Dike Sleeper, of Igol. 
Reaching the western extremity of the commonwealth, he would 
meet Leverett Wilson Spring, of 1866, at Williams College, and 
if he had time to recall the past he would remember that Isaac 
Newton Lincoln, of the class of 1850, taught in the same insti- 
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tution till his death in 1862. Connecticut would welcome him 
with a group of Hartford alumni on the teaching staff of his 
old seminary home, and at Yale he would find Frank C. Porter, 
once of 1886, and Williston Walker of the same class. New 
York city would remind him of the long services of Nathaniel 
Augustus Hewit, of 1843, in the Paulist Seminary, and as a 
leader of American Roman Catholicism, now ended by death. 
At Princeton University he would be welcomed in the library by 
its head, Ernest C. Richardson, of 1883; and at the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, he would find William E. Lingel- 
bach, once of 1899. 

A long flight to the southward would take our Hartford 
traveler next to Atlanta, where he would meet Myron W. Adams, 
of 1884, at the University. At Farm School, North Carolina, he 
would be greeted by G. Sumner Baskervill, of 1882. Thence, 
coming northward to Ohio, he would encounter, besides Presi- 
dent Perry, Thomas Dwight Biscoe at Marietta College. Oberlin 
would bring him a welcome from G. Walter Fiske, of 1808; 
while at Western Reserve University in Cleveland, he would be 
met by Allen D. Severance, of 1893, and would recall the 
memory of the long service of Lemuel Stoughton Potwin, of 
1859. Illinois would find him in communication with Augustus 
S. Carrier, of 1884, at McCormick Theological Seminary in 
Chicago, and with Alphonse DeSalvio, once of 1902, at North- 
western University in Evanston. Wisconsin would have a wel- 
come for him at Beloit College, from James A. Blaisdell, of 
1892; and Minnesota another from Fred. B. Hill, of 1903, at 
Carleton College. As he journeyed yet further westward, he 
would recall the completed services of Horace B. Woodworth, 
of 1861, in the University of North Dakota; and of Cushing 
Eells of 1837, as a founder of education in the Northwest, and 


especially in connection with the beginnings of what is now Whit- 
man College in the state of Washington. His pilgrimage would 
end in California with an exchange of Hartford recollections 
with Charles S. Nash, of 1883, at the Pacific Theological Semi- 
nary in Berkeley; and with Arley B. Show, once of 1885, at 
Leland Stanford University in Palo Alto. Certainly he will 
feel that his journey has been wide and long, and he will have 
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a quickened sense of the distribution of Hartford’s teachers in 
the land. 

The seminary itself has properly made large claims on the 
services of its sons. It has fortunately never limited itself 
to their aid, and a majority of its instructors have been trained 
elsewhere; but it would be unnatural if it did not command the 
help of its graduates. We recall with grateful remembrance the 
enthusiasm with which Edwin Cone Bissell, of 1859, opened the 
Old Testament to the knowledge of successive classes and made 
attractive the study of Hebrew. None who were privileged to 
come under his instruction can fail to hold in thankful memory, 
the profound grasp of its history and the intense conviction of 
its God-appointed tasks with which Augustus C. Thompson, of 
1838, unfolded the subject of Christian missions. His mental 
vigor and spiritual earnestness unimpaired, even in extreme age, 
when most men show all too painfully the ravages of time, com- 
bined with his incisive brevity of speech, and a wit that was as 
keen as it was usually severely restrained, made him an im- 
pressive figure in the class-room, which none who studied under 
him can, or would wish to, forget. But Hartford Seminary was 
never more rich than at present in the services of its graduates 
who are of the teacher’s calling. It is as unseemly as it is un- 
necessary that I should attempt to characterize them in this 
presence where they are so well known and so highly appreciated ; 
but it is not unfitting to record that Hartford Seminary and its 
affiliated School of Religious Pedagogy now number among 
their instructors Clark S. Beardslee, of 1879, Edward H. Knight, 
of 1880, Arthur L. Gillett, of 1883, Austin B. Bassett, of 1887, 
Curtis M. Geer, of 1890, Edward E. Nourse, of 1901, Samuel 
Simpson, who was a graduate student in the seminary from 1895 
to 1897, and Mardiros H. Ananikian, of 1901; and they also 
enjoy the assistance, though in less immediate relationship, of 
Charles S. Lane, of 1884, John E. Merrill, of 1896, and Edward 
W. Capen, of 1898. Surely the Hartford graduate is not without 
honor as a teacher in his Alma Mater. 

Hardly less impressive than the wide geographical distribu- 
tion of the teachers who look back to Hartford Seminary for a 
part at least of their training, is the range of subjects in 
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which they are instructors. Naturally the Scriptures and the 
characteristic theological disciplines embrace the energies of the 
greater proportion of the fellowship. The Old Testament and 
the New have their interpreters. Hebrew and its cognate 
languages have won the attention of some. Biblical theology 
and Christian apologetics, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
have had their exponents, church history and the development of 
doctrine are eagerly pursued. Ecclesiastical administration, 
pastoral care, homiletics and Christian pedagogy each claim the 
attention of scholars of Hartford training. Such topics of 
theological interest by no means exhaust, however, the activi- 
ties of the teachers among Hartford’s sons. Psychology and 
Moral Philosophy, General History, Latin, Modern Languages, 
English Literature, the Natural Sciences, Music, and the selec- 
tion and care of a great modern library are, or have been, each 
the fields of the expert labors of graduates of this seminary. 
Nor should we forget that the instruction of the crippled has 
been a philanthropic service to humanity, which has appealed as 
a Christlike mission to some of Hartford’s teachers as we recall 
the names of John M. Francis, of 1852, now no longer of the 
living, and Abel S. Clark, of 1870, still with us, who have 
dedicated themselves to the betterment of the lot of the deaf 
and dumb. Though designed primarily for pastoral training, 
the seminary has been an aid to widely diversified educational 
endeavor. 

This review has necessarily been hasty and superficial. It 
has given no opportunity to estimate the personalities of these 
Hartford trained teachers to weigh the value of whatever con- 
tributions to knowledge they may have made, or to gauge, how- 
ever imperfectly, their influence. All that has been attempted 
is to give some impression of their number and wide geo- 
graphical diffusion, and to claim for them a part in today’s com- 
memoration. If any profession shares with the active pastorate 
the satisfactions of the ministry it is that of the teacher. He is 


brought into relations of peculiar intimacy and helpfulness with 
young men and women in the formative stages of their lives. 
He is set to guide their aspirations as well as to increase their 
knowledge and discipline their powers. He has the pleasure of 
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seeing that most interesting of all growths, the maturing of the 
mind and spirit. The range in which he touches life is narrower 
than that of the pastor, but within its limits, it is quite as 
intimate and may be as largely helpful. And, like the pastor’s, 
the teacher’s best reward is the affectionate gratitude with which 
those who have been under his care and have gone forth to do 
the hard work of the world, and perhaps have won some of its 
prizes, look back to him as having aided them on their way. He 
may have a humble sense that that gratitude is little deserved, 
but it is none the less a possession which he prizes beyond all 
other satisfactions. To have helped to make some younger man, 
now grown strong, see truth more clearly, stand more firmly 
for the right, and hold with stronger step the straight path for- 
ward amid life’s perplexities, is recompense enough for much 
drudgery and many laborious hours. Into this joy most, nay, 
we may trust that all of Hartford’s teachers have entered, and 
for the share which Hartford has had in their training for the 
calling which they love, they hold the seminary in grateful and 


affectionate remembrance. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY IN LITERATURE. 
By Proressor Ernest C. RIcHARDSON, PH.D. 


There is no doubt that the world, if it is to be saved, is to be 
saved by preaching, but the problem of salvation is a double one 
and its method is likewise double. The problem faces the in- 
dividual and faces society — personal salvation and the growth 
and triumph of the Church. The human voice is and will per- 
haps always be the most effective instrument of the Spirit for 
personal salvation, but literature has been and must ever be the 
indispensable instrument for maintaining the continuous growing 
organism — the living body of Christ. 

It has been so from the beginning. If there had been no 
Gospels and Epistles, the preaching of the apostles would have 
saved thousands of individuals and the spiritual flood would have 
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spread wide into the broad field of humanity for two or three 
generations, but would then have disappeared. 

It is not in the Christian religion alone that this is true; it 
is true of all the great religions. No religion has become great 
or can become great save by having some great written standard 
in conformity to which all ideas are made alike. That is the way 
the unity of human society is brought about, whether the groups 
be large or small. The Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are, under Providence, the supreme and unapproached in- 
strument for the unification of the human race to the present day, 
It is, of course, the Spirit which works and it is the great in- 
visible word of God, binding all human hearts and minds to- 
gether in one great human society, which is the great reality, 
but it is the outward, visible, permanent record of divine ideas in 
a book which is the actual and necessary instrument. 

While, therefore, the test of the work of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary is, on the one hand, the degree of power that 
its graduates have had for human conversion through one preach- 
ing and teaching it is, on the other hand, the literature that it 
has produced through its officers or graduates which measures 
its chief work for the permanent establishment of the reign of 
Christ in the world. 

In considering the literary output and the literary influence 
of Hartford Theological Seminary three factors are to be 
reckoned with, the Trustees, the Alumni, and the Faculty. The 
material for a systematic statement of the work of the trustees 
is not on hand, but he who runs may read in the names of Tyler, 
Nettleton, Spring, E. W. Hooker, Lyman H. Atwater, J. A. 
Hodge, Webb, and A. C. Thompson, and in more recent times 
Graham Taylor, Barton, Stimpson, and Davis, a various, but on 
the whole consistent, conservative, convinced yet increasingly 
tolerant spirit, more identified with revivals and missions than 
with scientific theology but not without a nice little tartness and 
firmness in controversy and not without science either, especially 
of late. Is not this indeed a type of the Seminary as a whole if 


one grants that the scientific aspect is somewhat more emphasized 


in alumni and faculty work. 
Passing now to the alumni and faculty the obvious fact may 
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be noted that while alumni publication is the fruit and the evi- 
dence of influence that has been exerted, the work of the faculty 
is the very epitome of the influence itself. I have been able, 
from various sources, to secure and to digest a list of 513 works 
by 172 Alumni. The list is still very rough and imperfect and it 
does not always mean substantial volumes, for it is composed 
largely of pamphlets. These works include naturally largely 
sermons and local history, but they contain an unusually large 
percentage of books by missionaries or about missions, a good 
sprinkling of evangelistic and devotional books of fine feeling, 
surprisingly little doctrine or controversy and rather little of what 
might be called scientific theology outside of the work of alumni 
who are now members of the faculty. Following is the analysis: 
local history, genealogy, biography, and travel, 93; sermons, 
addresses, and reviews, 85; natural theology and nature study, 7; 
Bible, 27; church history, 12; doctrine, 7; controversy, 7; 
ethics, 13; devotion, 26; hymn collections, 5; practical the- 
ology, 13; missions, 41; evangelism, 4; Sunday-schools, 6; and 
a large miscellaneous remainder which refuses to be classified. 
A. C. Thompson, long our most typical alumnus and trustee 
and faculty member as well, has been the largest contributor to 
devotional literature, and close beside him should be placed the 
work of Father Hewitt of the Paulist fathers. In scientific 
theology E. C. Bissell, *59, A. S. Carrier, 84, Williston Walker, 
S. S. Johnson, and the alumni who are now in the faculty are 
among the chief contributors and to this same class properly 
belong the writings on social subjects of A. W. Dike, 66, 
W. D. P. Bliss, 82, and many of the local historical writings and 
memoirs such as Richards’ “ Mills.” In periodical literature, 
Henry M. Field of the New York Evangelist is perhaps the most 
distinguished and prolific journalist that the Seminary has pro- 
duced, but it has made many other contributions to journalism 
from Theron Brown of the Watchman and Youth’s Companion, 
St. John of the Witness, Hine, Senter, and Nutting to Merrill of 
the /nterior, and our fraction in Bridgman of the Congrega- 
tionalist. Many other things deserve mention here, but time fails. 
In considering the work of the faculty, it would be of rather 
little use to attempt even such rough bibliography and statistics 
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as we have of the alumni. It will be more to our point to take 
the faculty as it was at three points: at the beginning, after fifty 
years, and as now after seventy-five years, regard each man’s 
influence on graduates as expressed by his total literary work, 
and compare a little with what other Congregational seminaries 
were and are doing. 

During the first two years of its existence the faculty of the 
Seminary consisted of Bennett Tyler, Jonathan Cogswell, Wil- 
liam Thompson, and de facto Ashael Nettleton. Cogswell pub- 
lished several sermons, if not volumes, on capital punishment, on 
Godliness, and on the work of the Holy Spirit, and even Dr. Wil- 
liam Thompson did at least publish his historical address at the 
semi-centenary of the Seminary. Bennett Tyler and Nettleton 
were, however, the significant producers, the latter with his 
Village Hymns and Sermons, the former with his three or four 
works in controversy with Taylor and Bushnell, as many in dog- 
matic theology, and finally his New England Revivals and his 
Life of Nettleton — these last two a thousand times more widely 
read than all his doctrinal or controversial works. 

Here we have a certain amount of controversial and theo- 
logical work and a trifle of historical, but on the whole the out- 
put is overwhelmingly evangelistic in its tone, including as it 
does Cogswell’s Holy Spirit, Nettleton’s Village Hymns and Ser- 
mons, and Tyler's New England Revivals and Memoir of 
Nettleton, 

Small as this production was and much of it posthumous at 
that, the literary activity at Yale was no greater and the 
posthumous percentage quite as large. Taylor, Fitch, and Gibbs, 
the then professors, have, as recorded in the same sources used 
for the Hartford professors, four volumes of sermons and essays, 
one of theology and six in philology and exegesis, including the 
lexicons of Gibbs. As the distinction of Hartford was its evan- 
gelistic writings, so that of Yale was the scholarly work of Gibbs. 

Andover at this time was easily in the lead. Stuart, Woods, 
Skinner, and Emerson, its professors, published during their 
lives at least three times as many substantial volumes as both 
the other seminaries put together and represent an attitude 
toward scholarship hardly found either at Hartford or Yale, save 
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in the case of Gibbs. In the Andover production Unitarianism 
and Swedenborgianism take the place of Taylorism and Bush- 
There is a proportionate amount of doctrinal matter and 


nellism. 
good contributions to foreign missions, but it is in the matter of 


homiletics and Biblical exegesis that its real distinction is shown. 

During the next thirty or forty years Andover held easy 
leadership, with Edwards, Stowe, Thayer, Shedd, with Phelps 
and Park in their prime and Smyth beginning his work. During 
the same time, with Woolsey and Porter, Leonard Bacon and 
Harris, Dwight, Day and Hoppin, and especially perhaps Fisher, 
the tide began to turn, for quantity and quality, towards Yale. 

It was somewhere about this turning point that Hartford got 
her new impulse to production during the three years’ service of 
Philip Shaff and the coming, through him, of Professor Riddle. 
From the accession of Schaff, in 1868, the spirit of literary pro- 
duction and the total production of the Seminary faculty and the 
Alumni becomes greatly increased. Coming to the time of the 
half century anniversary, in 1884, the professors in the Seminary 
were Thompson, Riddle, Karr, Hartranft, Bissell, and the senior 
Pratt, the younger Pratt being instructor and Richardson as- 
sistant librarian with rank of instructor. According to the 
Schaff Dictionary of living divines, published shortly after this 
time, these professors had then published eighteen volumes, while 
Andover (exclusive of Park, who had passed his activity) had 
produced eleven; Bangor, one; Chicago, twelve; Oberlin, eleven; 
Pacific, five; and Yale, thirty-four. The period of Andover 
leadership had passed, and Yale had taken its place. 

Now that another quarter century has passed it appears from 
the latest Who’s Who in America that the Congregational pro- 
fessors of today have produced a total of 135 publications, of 
which Hartford has twenty-three ; Andover, two; Bangor, twelve ; 
Chicago, seventeen; Oberlin, twenty-seven; Pacific, three; and 
Yale, thirty-five (excluding Fisher, who has published very little 
in the last thirteen years). Yale has thus, it appears, maintained 
a good leadership during the twenty-five years. But Hartford 
has made great strides and in quantity is only surpassed by Yale 
and Oberlin, with her twenty-seven volumes and her periodical. 

It is curious what a part the periodical plays in the life of an 
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institution. It is not too much to say that power passed from 
Andover with the transfer of her periodical to Oberlin, and again 


with the death of the Andover Review, and that Yale’s power 


waned with its periodical. It is also just to say that the waxing 


of Hartford’s unpretentious Record has gone hand in hand with 
its productive life in general. 

With every wish to exercise proper modesty, I yet find the 
present literary activity of the Hartford Seminary both in ex- 
tent and character hardly surpassed at any other time or place 
in America. Dr. Hartranft’s “ Encyclopedia” is a mere torso, 
and a skeleton of a torso at that, but it is original and at least 
worth mentioning. In Biblical literature, the one volume Dic- 
tionary of Jacobus, Nourse, and Zenos is an example of the 
highest scientific Biblical scholarship in a nutshell, unsurpassed, 
perhaps unequaled; Paton’s “ Syria,” his “ Jerusalem,” and his 
‘Commentary on Esther’ have been received and acknowledged, 
each as a masterpiece. Macdonald’s book on “ Muslim Theology 
and Jurisprudence ” is beyond dispute the authority in the subject 
and the Syriac Concordance which he is editing for the “ re- 
search fund” is, I think, bevond question the most significant 
piece of scientific work which has been attempted in this field in 
any Congregational seminary — not to mention the little edition 
of an unpublished Arabic work and sundry matters of this sort 
by the same professor. For New Testament work, once more 
Jacobus’ translation of Zahn, although a translation, is vet one 
of such proportions and such a mine of usefulness as to rank very 
high, while his Stone Lectures, to say nothing of his work on the 
International Encyclopedia and his other Biblical work, place 
him squarely upon the firing line of advancing Christianity at the 
present day. When you take into account also Beardslee’s 
Christ's Estimate of Himself, Teacher training, and Jesus, the 
king of truth, and his Sunday-school works, Mitchell’s Character 
of Christ and his other works, the production of Hartford in 
Biblical literature is certainly impressive. 

The record in post-biblical history is seriously damaged by 
Walker’s unwelcome defection, but when vou consider Geer’s 
“ Louisiana Purchase,” Mackenzie’s “‘ South Africa,” his life of 
his father, and his book on “ Christianity and the Progress of 
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Man,” Simpson’s “ Zwingli,’ Angus’ “ Augustine,’ Ananikian’s 
work on the Eastern Church, and especially the great Corpus 
Schwenckfeldtanorium by Honorary President Hartranft and 
historical fellow Johnson, the record is not a bad one after all, 
even compared with the best of our sister seminaries. In sys- 
tematic theology alone, and the controversial literature in which 
we were so strong at the beginning, do we seem feeble in quantity 
of output at the present time, and this is perhaps because so much 
of the work is now classified as Biblical which formerly would 
have been counted doctrinal. At any event, Mackenzie on 
Gambling, his addresses and perhaps his “ Revelations of the 
Christ,” may be put here, and whatever the quantity are unim- 
peachable in quality. In apologetics, too, there is a slight re- 
minder of the old days in the fact, but not the method, of Gillett’s 
contributions in the Record and his separates. 

In practical theology we have Pratt’s “Hymn Book,” his 
History of Music, and his many other contributions to church 
music, reminding very pleasantly of Hartford’s leadership in this 
line in earliest days. 

Last, and by no means least, we have the work of Gillett, 
Pratt, and Bassett on the Record, and the “ Memorial Volume ” 
edited by Paton. The periodical is far too limited in its means, 
more limited also in its cope than the editors would like, and it 
is edited possibly with too great restraint and refinement, but it 
is a high grade, creditable organ, an immense help to the 
Seminary, highly esteemed outside, and, in the judgment of the 
present writer, not excelled as an organ in the Congregational 
body of today. The memorial volume, containing as it does 
contributions by ninety more or less of our faculty and Alumni, 
brings production up to date in a striking, almost dramatic sug- 
gestiveness as to the future possibilities of the Seminary, and it 
is an open secret that the suggested possibilities are, in the mind 


of President Mackenzie, intended results. 
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HARTFORD ALUMNI IN THE PULPIT. 
By REVEREND NICHOLAS VAN DER PYL. 


In addressing you on this subject, I am reminded of the old 
and familiar story of the theological student who was asked 
to give the names of the minor prophets, and who concealed 
both his ignorance and his embarrassment by the ingenious and 
ingenuous answer that he never made invidious distinctions. 
I can readily see how an address like this might cause heart- 
burnings among the minor prophets, who always imagined them- 
selves to be among the major prophets until they found their 
names missing from the list. 

Among preachers, as among mountain ranges, there are 
greater and lesser peaks. A few only tower to majestic heights ; 
the many are doomed to a creditable and comfortable mediocrity 
— not great enough to be crowned with laurel, not mean enough 
to be pelted with stones. 

Hartford Seminary, during its life of seventy-five years, has 
undoubtedly trained some men who, in the pulpit and in pastoral 
administration, have lifted their heads above their brethren. But 
the few who have been thus exalted are not to be the measure 
of the seminary’s efficiency in the training of preachers. Great 
preachers are born. They may be trained and cultivated, but 
no institution can produce them by its creative fiat. The ministry 
is recruited from men, and men of genius are scattered but 
sparsely through the centuries. It is no reflection upon any 
institution that most of its men fall short of genius. It would, 
however, be a very blasting criticism of a seminary if the re- 
marks of a prominent writer, concerning the average college, 
were true of it, that it polishes pebbles and dims diamonds. 

The difficulty under which I labor is apparent when I remind 
you that a minister has very little opportunity of forming an 
estimate of his brethren’s ability and work from immediate knowl- 
edge or personal observation. And even if he should have the 


opportunity, his judgments are of so subjective a character, and 
he has so little of the spirit and attitude of the pew, that his 
estimate must be faulty and inadequate. Only a very few of 
the sermons preached by the graduates of this seminary have 
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found immortality in print. A little bunch of 20 or 25 sermons 
(representing less than a dozen men) have found their way into 
the Seminary Library. It would hardly be just or compre- 
hensive to give an estimate of Hartford Seminary in the pulpit 
on such meagre data as this. The man who makes himself 
public does not necessarily always make himself known. 

What I have to say on this subject, therefore, will cluster 
about three questions. 

First. What type of man has Hartford Seminary sent into 
the ministry; and what has been the character of his message? 

Second. Has this man with his message, commended him- 
self to the churches of our order? Has he been a credit to the 
honorable succession of the Puritan ministry ? 

Third. How much has the influence of the seminary had to 
do in creating this type of minister and shaping his message, 
and fitting him to conserve the ideals of the Puritan churches? 

First, the type of man, and the character of his message. 
Perhaps I have had as favorable an opportunity as any Hartford 
graduate of knowing the men and their work during the last 
fifteen years. I have lived in four different Conferences in the 
state of Massachusetts. With the exception of the first two vears, 
my ministry has been within the larger Boston area. I have 
been closely associated with many Hartford men in Associational 
work. I have exchanged with many of them, and have heard 
the estimates of their own parishioners as well as mine concern- 
ing them. I have listened to their statements before ordaining 
and installing councils. And on various occasions I have heard 
them speak on methods of church work, on the problems of 
modern society life, and on the content of theological and philo- 
sophical thought and speculation. All this has given opportunity 
for observation and also for comparison with the graduates of 
other schools. 

On the basis of this experience and observation I believe the 
Hartford man to be a progressive and constructive preacher. 
His message has been markedly definite, concrete, constructive 
and strong. He has been neither a bigoted Philistine reactionary 
nor a visionary, inconoclastic radical. He has met the new ideas 
with an open mind, and he has in great measure mastered the 
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problem of modern preaching — which is to tell the truth without 
scaring your grandmother. In these days when the results of 
modern Old Testament criticism have been so generally accepted 
by every minister who has not vegetated or stagnated, and the 
criticism of the New Testament, which strikes at what is most 
vital and fundamental in our historic faith, is causing a cold 
chill to pass along the spine of some of us, he has succeeded 
in conserving the best of the old and blending it with the larger 
truth of the new. I know of no Hartford man —and about all 
of them are abreast with the time-spirit and face the east — 
I know of no Hartford man who, in all the progress of his 
thought, has failed to carry his grandmother willingly with him; 
and that not by pampering her in her delusions, but by tact and 
sympathy leading her gently along to see the flowering of the 
old in the larger views of the new. Before installing councils 
one can almost always recognize the Hartford man. There is 
an adherence to the fundamental verities of the faith once de- 
livered to the saints; he is not enveloped in fog; his working 
theology consists of his beliefs, not his doubts — though he is 
not without many doubts; his banner is a flag, not a weather- 
cock; he inspires confidence; he is made for leadership. 

The Hartford man, I have reason to believe, is something 
more than a pure scholastic. Side by side with his development 
along the lines of historical and philosophic truth he has de- 
veloped practical efficiency in a very marked sense. The minister 
who was incomprehensible on Sunday and invisible all the rest 
of the week, the withered scholastic, who, like the Abbé of 
Dusseldorf, shriveled up until there was nothing left of him 
but mind and plasters, is rapidly becoming a memory. The 
churches are calling for men who know only two strong colors, 
red and white, who abhor pink; men who have a positive mes- 


sage, and can make themselves practically efficient. Such I 
believe to be the Hartford type. 

Second, how is the Hartford man and his constructive mes- 
sage regarded by the churches of our order? I cannot speak 
of the older graduates. My knowledge of them is confined to 
those, who, in my seminary days, made their annual pilgrimage 
to Hartford on commencement week, and then, like Melchizedek 
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crossing the path of Abraham, vanished as suddenly as they 
came. Today, even in eastern Massachusetts, it is an asset for 
a man to be known as a graduate of Hartford. When I went 
to eastern Massachusetts the Hartford man was rather rare. 
Hartford Seminary was little known, and those who knew it 
regarded it with an indifference, mingled with contempt. I re- 
member well with what humiliation I heard a prominent clergy- 
man of our ministerial association say at the first meeting at 
which I was present, that Hartford Seminary was not only be- 
hind this age, but behind all the ages. I have seen this 
whole attitude toward Hartford change. The Hartford man 
has made good. Bartlett and Davis and Sleeper and Pingree 
and Hardy and Rhoades and Sanderson and Byington and Wright 
and Hubbard and Hull and Strong and Barton, and a score or 
more of others, have since come to our section and have reflected 
credit upon Hartford Seminary. A Hartford man is no longer 
lonely in the ministerial Associations around Boston, as he was 
fifteen vears ago. The day is gone when he hears men saying that 
in Hartford Seminary the class-room exercises are prayer meet- 
ings, where the best exhortations and the glibbest obscurantism 
are rated as scholarship and win the prizes. For some reasons 
which the average layman in the churches does not stop to ana- 
lyze, the Hartford man, because of his constructiveness and his 
practical efficiency, appeals to his way of thinking and working. 

Now, the third question: how far is the seminary responsible 
for these results? Hartford Seminary, so far as my knowledge 
of it goes, has always held truth definitely, not tentatively. Pro- 
fessors and ministers have differed, and the body of truth im- 
parted to the undergraduates has not always been the same in 
the unfolding years. However much some of the friends of 
the seminary outside have believed to the contrary the theology 
of the seminary has not been like the unchangeable laws of 
Medes and Persians. But the system of truth taught here al- 
ways has been concrete and constructive. and it was expounded 
with the power of convictions. Research has been encouraged, 
other phases of truth and doctrine have been fully and fairly 
explained, the whole counsel of God, and sometimes a little more, 


has been laid before the student in the last fifteen years and a high 
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standard of scholarship has been held up. In my day, and I am 
sure it has been no less true since, the student was urged to 
analyze, to examine, to weigh, to consider, to search, and to 
choose; but in the final presentation, Hartford Seminary, repre- 
sented by its professors and instructors, has had the habit of say- 
ing: ‘ These are our convictions; this is truth as we have found 
it; these things are pure and honest and just and of good report.” 

A seminary of learning with a positive, constructive spirit 
like this, which conceals nothing, which welcomes truth from any 
quarter, but which is constantly arriving though never stopping 
when truth calls farther, must unconsciously influence its stu- 
dents. It makes a man who has breathed this atmosphere, un- 
comfortable with a pendulosity of mind which holds everything 
in abeyance, and will be anchored nowhere. He cannot be con- 


tent, as Matthew Arnold, wandering between — 


“two worlds, one dead, 


The other powerless to be born, 
With nowhere yet to rest his head.” 


In this attitude the seminary is true to the traditions of 
Congregationalism, which, while it always has faced toward 
the sunrise, has never lost the passionate convictions of Puritan- 
ism. Thomas Wentworth Higginson has said that “ the Puritan 
minister often lost his temper and his parish, but he never: lost 
his independence. A hundred anecdotes of cruelty are laid 


against him, but not one of cowardice and compromise.” It is 
this kind of a preacher that Hartford Seminary has worked 


to produce. 

“ The true aim of learning,” wrote Milton, “is to repair the 
ruin of our first parents, by regaining to know God aright.” 
Hartford Seminary, not neglecting high scholarship, nor the most 
critical research, has stood strong for this aim, and for a practi- 
cal enforcement of it. And three years breathing of an atmos- 
phere like this has given us the Hartford man and his message — 
a preacher with a message, and a message which has about it 


a ring of genuineness and certainty. 
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GRADUATING EXERCISES 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The graduating exercises of the Seminary were this year 
placed on Wednesday morning instead of in the evening, as is 
customary. Dr. Llewellyn Pratt of Norwich, senior member of 
the Board of Trustees, presided and conferred the degrees and 
certificates of graduation upon the out-going class. The Devo- 
tional Exercises were conducted by Dean Shailer Mathews of 
Chicago University. 

In his address to the graduating class President Mackenzie 
spoke from Ephesians iv: 11-13, of the elements that enter into 
the character of the full-grown man in Christ Jesus. In the 
development of his thought he made use of a quotation from 
Rev. Alexander Smellie: “ Sometimes the Church of Jesus 
Christ becomes cold, and the life in her veins runs low. She 
does not hold His truth with intensity, nor commend Him by 
the heavenliness of her character, nor burn with love for souls, 
nor impress the world with the sense of something mystical and 
unearthly.” Taking up the successive clauses of this paragraph 
he spoke first of the importance of “holding the Truth with 
intensity.” The ‘ pursuit of truth” as sufficient for life is one 
of the idols of our time. It is a will-o-the-wisp, leading only to 
the marsh. What the soul seeks is not simply some abstraction 
or simply some activity, what it seeks is some concrete fact or 
relationship that can be grasped and clung to. Holding the 
truth with intensity can for us only mean real, ascertained, 
livable relationships. In a brilliant passage of Professor James’ 
Will to Believe he asserts that anything to be strongly held as 
truth must, first of all, be vital. It must be alive. It is to be 
hoped that Hartford Seminary has not taught or led its students 
simply to dissect the dead dogmas of the past and to know their 
elements and become conversant with their relations. Only that 
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truth can really count that relates one vitally to living men and 
to a living God. Moreover, James urges that truth to be 
strongly held must be momentous. Some facts of science are 
trivial, others are of momentous significance. So with respect 
to the nature of man. Seek out those central truths in human 
nature that are momentous. Do not trifle with the little things 
— with the vague memories, with the transient emotions. Bind 
to your hearts the truths of man’s nature and man’s need and 
man’s hope that are vital and are momentous. Further, Pro- 
fessor James says these great truths must be inevitable. The 
inevitable truths are those that hold man in his eternal rela- 
tionships. They are the truths that get their dimensions only 
when measured in their relations both here and above. They are 
the truths that through the eternities come to meet and to greet 
one with the gracious benediction of their assurance. This 
vital, momentous, inevitable truth must exist, if it exist at all, in 
self-consciousness, and only in Christ is this completed truth 
found. In Him are found the three elements of the absolute 
truth. This truth cannot possibly be abstract truth. It cannot 
be the product of simple speculation, it must be personal. Christ 
in the history of the consciousness of man is like a chemical pre- 
cipitate in a glass. The fluid is unclear, indefinite, because of 
the diffusion throughout it of the element. Into it comes, through 
Christ, His eternal message, and that which was diffused be- 
comes definite, and the truth stands clear. Only in Christ shall 
man know truth. This knowledge may not be simply historical 
or speculative. It must come with the reality of Christ in the 
heart. One cannot know truth till he comes into intimate personal 
fellowship with it, and till he thus knows it with intensity. 
“Commending Him by the heavenliness of her character.” 
This suggests the showing forth before men of a character, a 
bearing, which reflects Christ. The heavenliness of Christ’s 
character was revealed, not in his abstraction from the affairs 
of men, but in the new way in which he dealt with them. He 
shared men’s sorrows, their tasks, their responsibilities, but he 


showed them how to meet them all in a new way, with a new 


spirit, with a new power, with a new victoriousness. If we are 
to show forth the heavenliness of Christ, it must be by His way 
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of love, of sympathy, of practical helpfulness. Therefore, it is 
that we challenge you to go and live for your fellow-men. Re- 
buke evil, show your interest in those things that are good. 
Leave no good cause unhelped or unprayed for. 

‘Burning with the love of souls.” This is the spirit of 
Jesus. He sympathized as none has ever done with the tem- 
poral conditions, the daily sorrows, the heart-breaking griefs, 
the heavy burdens of men. But His sympathy with the temporal 
conditions of men, and His ministry to them, did not obscure 
for their eyes His deep concern for their souls. For Him they 
seem not “ rational animals,” not creatures of time, not victims 
of disease and sorrow, not entangled in social wrongs and shame 
only. Not simply this. To Him they seemed of infinite value 
to God, and He burned with love for their souls. Man lives for 
God and must reckon with the eternal. The heavenly character 
must sweep in all the interests of man. The one central interest 
is the interest in the souls of men. The apostle says He loved 
men and gave Himself for them. The love of men is a difficult 
feat, beyond the simple striving of man. It is a wonderful gift 
of God. May we attain to a love of men that shall move us to 
the achievement of the joy of seeing them in fellowship with God. 

“Impressing the world with something mystical and un- 
earthly.” There is an infinite danger of losing this in the modern 
world. The commercialism and luxury of our daily life de- 
grade us. The Naturalism of modern thought, within and with- 
out theology, tend to destroy it. But we must recall that it is 
impossible to bring Christianity within the confines of a narrow, 
rationalized system. We must pray that this something mystical 
and unearthly may come back. We must learn to sit with God 
in the heavenly places. We must so live with God that we may 
have the assurance that we are bringing to men the word from 
heaven, bringing to men the life in God. The Church should 
give to the world the view of a community of people living in 
the light of the throne of God. If he is to impress this on the 
world, the minister must have the constant experience of it him- 
self. I charge you in going forth, that you so walk with God 
that the world shall say that these men have the words of God 
in their own hearts and live as in His presence. Holding the 
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Truth with intensity, commending Him by the heavenliness of 
your characters, burning with the love of God, impressing the 
world with something mystical and unearthly you may go forth, 
and a conquering ministry and a conquering church shall be 
yours. 

The annual address at the graduation exercises was given by 
President Woodrow Wilson of Princeton University. 


THE PRESENT TASK OF THE MINISTRY. 
By PreEsIDENT Wooprow Witson, LL.D. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I feel that there is a touch of 
temerity in an outsider’s coming to estimate the task of the 
ministry, and yet I suppose that every profession is best esti- 
mated from the outside. There is a degree of self-consciousness 
on the part of those who practice it which prevents their proper 
estimation of their own service. There is among every consci- 
entious party of men, perhaps, also, an exaggerated sense of 
short-coming and of failure, and therefore those who stand out- 
side of the profession see it more in the mass, can estimate 
more the net results, overlooking the little discouragements and 
the details which are seen so clearly by those who are inside 
the daily life. I had thought that the theme which has just 
been announced would be an appropriate theme for an occasion 
like this, because it is natural that a great institution, upon every 
anniversary of its beginning, should make some sort of esti- 
mate of what it is that it has done, not only, but of what it 
intends to do, what its spirit is, and what its purpose must con- 
tinue to be. 

I suppose that the graduating class today must feel that they 
are in some sense the mature fruitage of this institution and that 
it is particularly incumbent upon them to know what they would 
be about, to know what they would represent, to know what they 
would try to undertake and attempt in this day, this interesting 


generation of ours. 
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I do not envy the young minister who sets out upon his 
task in the present age, because I know of no more difficult, no 
more delicate, no more tremendous undertaking than his. It 
is an undertaking to daunt any man who depended upon his 
own strength to accomplish it. Unless a man goes, in this age, 
on this errand with the conscious support of the spirit of God, 
I do not see how he can have the audacity to go out at all. 
We live in an age when a particular thing cries out to be done 
which the minister must do, and there is no one else who can 
do it. A very interesting situation has arisen, intellectually, 
in our own day. There was a time, not many years ago, marked 
by an entirely different intellectual atmosphere. There was a 
time, which we can all remember, when men of science were 
content, were actually content, with a certain materialistic inter- 
pretation of the universe. Their antagonistic position with re- 
gard to spiritual matters was not a defiant position. It was a 
position of self-assurance and of self-content. They did not 
look into such matters, because they were convinced that it was 
vain to look into them, that there was nothing that would come 
of their examination of the secret motives, of the secret springs 
of action among men, of the secret source of life in the world 
itself. But that time has gone by. Even men of science now 
feel that the explanation which they give of the universe is so 
partial an explanation, so incomplete an explanation, that for 
the benefit of their own thought — quite aside from the benefit 
of their own souls — it is necessary that something should be 
added to it. They know that there is a spiritual segment in the 
complete circle of knowledge which they cannot supply and 
which must be supplied if the whole circle is not to show its 
imperfection and incompleteness. 

In connection with the administration of universities in our 
day there is an exceedingly interesting situation in the field of 
science. It used to be possible to draw sharp lines of division 
between the several fields of science. But it is no longer pos- 
sible to do that. The science of physics can no longer establish 
a scientific frontier as against the science of mathematics. The 
science of physics, on the other side, cannot determine with defi- 
niteness where its jurisdiction ends and the jurisdiction of 
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chemistry begins. Chemistry, on its further borders, cannot 
clearly discriminate between its field and the field of organic 
biology. Biology knows that it shades off into that great his- 
torical biology that lies in the field of paleontology, recorded in 
the buried records of what the earth’s surface contains. And 
all of these sciences are aware that, linked as they thus are 
together, they must have some common principle and explana- 
tion; that we cannot stop at any frontier because there is no 
frontier; that the domain of knowledge, like the globe itself, is 
round and there is no stopping place; that what we have to do 
is to complete, at whatever cost, the map of knowledge, to press 
onward into the field where lie the unknown things both of physi- 
cal knowledge and of spiritual knowledge. 

In other words, we are in the presence of the absolute neces- 
sity of a spiritual coordination of the masses of knowledge which 
we have piled up and which we have partially explained, and 
the whole world waits for that vast task of intellectual media- 
tion to be performed. Who shall mediate between our spirits 
and our knowledge? Who shall show our souls the tracks of 
life? Who shall be our guides, to tell us how we shall thread 
this intricate plan of the universe and connect ourselves with 
the purpose for which it is made? 

I do not know who is to tell us if not the minister. I do not 
know in whom these various bits of knowledge should center 
and bear fruit if not in him. The world offers this leadership, 
this intellectual mediation, to the minister of the gospel. It is 
his if he be man enough to attempt it; man enough in his knowl- 
edge, man enough in the audacity and confidence of his spirit, man 
enough in the connections he has made with the eternal and 
everlasting forces which he knows to reside in the human spirit. 

I believe that we have erroneously conceived the field of the 
Christian Church in our age. If my observation does not mis- 
lead me, the Christian Church nowadays is tempted to think 
of itself as chiefly a philanthropic institution, chiefly an institu- 
tion which shall supply the spiritual impulse which is necessary 
for carrying on those great enterprises which relieve the dis- 
tress, distress of body and distress of mind, which so disturbs 
the world and so excites our pity, among those men particularly 
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who have not had the advantages of fortune or of economic 
opportunity. And yet I believe that this is only a very small 
part of the business of the Church. The business of the Church 
is not to pity men. The business of the Church is not to rescue 
them from their suffering by the mere means of material relief, 
or even by the means of spiritual reassurance. The Church can- 
not afford to pity men, because it knows that men, if they would 
but take it, have the richest and completest inheritance that it 
is possible to conceive, and that, rather than being deserving of 
pity, they are to be challenged to assert in themselves those 
things which will make them independent of pity. No man who 
has recovered the integrity of his soul is any longer the object 
of pity, and it is to enable him to recover that lost integrity that 
the Christian Church is organized. To my thinking, the Chris- 
tian Church stands at the center not only of philanthropy but 
at the center of education, at the center of science, at the center 
of philosophy, at the center of politics; in short, at the center 
of sentient and thinking life. And the business of the Christian 
Church, of the Christian minister, is to show the spiritual rela- 
tions of men to the great world processes, whether they be physical 
or spiritual. It is nothing less than to show the plan of life 
and men’s relation to the plan of life. 

I wonder if any of you fully realize how hungry men’s minds 
are for a complete and satisfactory explanation of life? I heard 
a very pathetic story told the other day about a poor woman, 
a simple, uneducated woman, in one of our cities, who had by 
some accident, got hold of one of Darwin’s books —I don’t 
know whether it was the Origin of Species or not— and who 
had found, even to her unlettered mind, a great revelation in 
the book, a revelation of the processes of physical life and of 
the plan of physical existence. She told a friend that it had 
taken out of her —in her expression —“ all the kick there was 
in her.” She said: “I don’t find anything in the preaching 
that I hear. It listens good, but it is so soft. It doesn’t seem to 
give me anything to chaw on. It doesn’t enable me to under- 
stand what happens to me every day any better than I under- 
stood it before. It doesn’t even put bread in my mouth or in 
my children’s mouths. But I read that book and I saw that 
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there was something doing. I saw that there was something 
going on of which I was a little part, and it has taken all the 
kick out of me.” 

I believe that her experience is typical of the modern in- 
tellectual situation. We are infinitely restless because we are 
not aware of the plan. Just as soon as we are aware of the 
plan and see that there is ‘ something doing,” something definite, 
something to which we are related, even if by mere inexorable 
necessity, we at least know that it is futile to “kick,” that it is 
inevitable that the processes of the gods should be ground out, 
and that, therefore, the whole operation of life is something to 
which we may properly relate ourselves if we choose, but must 
relate ourselves in some fashion whether we will or not. How 
arid, how naked, how unsatisfying a thing, merely to know 
that it is an inexorable process to which we must submit! 
How necessary for our salvation that our dislocated souls should 
be relocated in the plan! And who shall relocate them, who 
shall save us by enabling us to find ourselves, if not the minister 
of the gospel? 

Shall he stand up in his place of teaching and talk as if 
there were antagonism between science and religion? If he 
does, he is taking religion out of the modern mind, for religion 
cannot remain there if it is antagonistic with science. Religion 
is the explanation of science and of life, that lost segment of 
the circle of which I was speaking just now. Think of the 
knowledge, therefore, with which the minister must equip him- 
self! Not at the outset, for that is impossible, but as he grows 
in power and in his own understanding of the plan of the world. 
Think what it is that he must do for men! 

In the first place, it seems to me that he must interpret the 
plan, not only in terms which will satisfy men of science and the 
deeper students of theology, but also in terms and from a point 
of view that will aid the man in the street who can see only 
a little part of the plan. The minister must seek out for him 
such part of the plan as can be made visible to his obstructed 
eye, and lead him on from this little door where he enters the 
plan to that larger comprehension to which every door which 
enters the plan at all must ultimately lead. He must show men 
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that there is a plan and he must show that plan to them ultimately 
in its completeness. 

In that way he must discover for men their spirits. I some- 
times think that men in our age are either losing their spirits or 
thinking that they have lost them. It is a very confusing age for 
a man of conscience. In the modern organization of economic 
society, for example, no man is a complete whole, every man 
is a fraction. No man is an integer. His conscience has to 
reckon out for itself what part the fraction plays in the whole 
and what possibility of independent action there is for the 
fraction. The undetachable fraction lies imbedded in the mass 
and cannot be, entirely discriminated from it, and men have 
allowed their consciences to run down because the mechanism in 
them seemed to be affected by great magnets outside, which 
made it impossible for them to work independently. All their 
little individual compasses were disturbed by great masses — 
chiefly of gold, —in their neighborhood, and they have asked 
themselves how they could disengage their consciences and be- 
come independent instrumentalities in the sight of God. The 
task is so tremendous and so perplexing that many men have ad- 
journed the effort and have decided that all they can do is to 
drift with the general movement of the mass. They are crav- 
ing to have someone rediscover their spirits for them. 

Not many men in my hearing profess scruples in respect of 
their business and occupation; not many men indulge their 
consciences, and they are a little ashamed of evidences of in- 
dulging their consciences. Ask the majority of men why they 
go to church and, if you get the same answer that I get, you 
will get an answer something like this: that it is decent to go 
to church; that it is expected of them to go to church; more- 
over, that they have lived in that community, men and boys, 
a great many years, and their fathers and mothers went to the 
same churches before them; they like to maintain the moral 
traditions and the vague spiritual connections which go with the 
habit of attending church. Don’t believe a word of it. It is 
a pure sham. Every man who is not absolutely dried up is kept 
alive by an inexhaustible well of sentiment. It is the fashion 
of our age to cover the well over with concrete so that you 
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cannot even see or guess the gleam of the waters, but they are 
there, creeping up in the soil and maintaining all that produces 
living fruit. 

What the minister has to do is to blast away these concrete 
covers and say to men “Here are the only sustaining waters 
of life, here is the rediscovery of your spirits.” In that wise 
they must reveal God to men, reveal God to them in their own 
spirits, reveal God to them in thought and in action, reéstablish 
the spiritual kingdom among us, by proclaiming in season and 
out of season that there is no explanation for anything that is 
not first or last a spiritual explanation, and that man cannot 
live by bread alone, cannot live by scientific thought alone; 
that he is not only starving but that he knows that he is starving, 
and that digestion of this dry stuff that he takes into his mouth 
is not possible unless it be conveyed by the living water of the 
spirit. 

I take that to be a very great and a very difficult task — 
a challenge to the best things that are in any man. I congratu- 
late you, young gentlemen, that this is your high and difficult 
function in life. I beg you not to apologize for the Scripture 
to any man. I beg you not to explain it away in the presence 
of any audience, but to proclaim its sovereignty among men, 
the absolute necessity of the world to know these things if it 
would know itself. For it is a very significant matter, in my 
mind, that the gospel came into the world to save the world as 
well as to save individual souls. There is one sense in which I 
have never had very much interest in the task of saving in- 
dividual souls by merely advising them to run to cover. It has 
never seemed to me that the isolation of the human soul, its pres- 
ervation from contamination such as the Middle Ages attempted, 
or any modern substitute for that, was graced with any dignity 
at all. If men cannot lift their fellow-men in the process of 
saving themselves, I do not see that it is very important that 
they should save themselves, because they reduce Christianity by 
that means to the essence of selfishness, and anything that is 
touched with selfishness is very far removed from the spirit of 
Christianity. Christianity came into the world to save the world 
as well as to save individual men, and individual men can afford 
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in conscience to be saved only as part of the process by which 
the world itself is regenerated. Do not go about, then, with the 
idea that you are picking out here and there a lost thing, but 
go about with the consciousness that you are setting afoot a 
process which will lift the whole level of the world and of modern 
life. 

Until you believe that, there is absolutely no use in your 
going into a pulpit, you will have to have musical entertain- 
ments in order to get an audience; and then I hope you will be 
distinctly aware that it is the music and not you that brought 
the people. But if you have something to say to these people 
that fills you as with a living fire, it will not be necessary to 
have any music or any cooking classes or any bowling alleys 
or any gymnastics in order to bring men to the source of the 
things for which they most long. If you feel this, you can 
preach in such seething syllables as to make them feel it; and 
unless you preach in that wise I advise you to go into some more 
honest occupation. This work in the modern world is assigned 
to you by invitation, and if you decline the invitation then you 
have shown that there was some mistake in the address on the 
envelope. It was not intended for you. It was intended for you 
only if when it meets your eye your spirit leaps to the challenge 
and accepts it, as those do who accept the obvious lesson of every 
impulse that is in them, the very dictate of their conscience. 

And so, standing outside the ministry, longing to see it come 
to the relief of those of us who undertake the imperfect pro- 
cesses of education, longing to see the modern world given the 
privilege of witnessing a day when the human spirit shall come 
unto its own again, I congratulate you, I welcome you, and 
above all, I would challenge you to do this high thing in such 
wise as shall mark the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of this seminary 
as nothing else could mark it — by taking your part, at any rate, 
in giving to the world the vision of God which it was intended 
to exhibit. 
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HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY 


Since this school moved from Springfield to take up its home 
across Broad Street from the Seminary, and to become affiliated 
with the older institution the relations of mutual helpfulness be- 
tween the two have steadily increased and the value of the 
peculiar work it is doing in behalf of the churches has received 
a wider recognition. The devotional exercises of the evening 
were conducted by Rev. W. C. Prentiss of East Hartford, and 
Dr. W. G. Fennell of the Asylum Avenue Baptist Church. The 
degrees and diplomas were conferred by Hon. S. H. Williams, 
President of the Board of Trustees, and President Mackenzie 
spoke, briefly, words of inspiration and farewell to the graduates. 
The address of the evening was delivered by President King of 
Oberlin College. 


THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS CHALLENGE OF OUR TIMES. 
By PresipENT Henry C. Kine, LL.D. 


The demands made upon the moral and religious forces of 
our day can be properly measured only in the light of a careful 
consideration of the new external world, and of the new inner 
world of thought. Both require a review of certain somewhat 
familiar facts. 

I 


THE DEMANDS OF THE NEW EXTERNAL WORLD. 


When one turns, in the first place, to a study of the changed 
external conditions of our present civilization, certain facts 
stand out unavoidably: the enormous increase of wealth; the 
inevitable growth of the cities and the certain continued trend 
of population toward them; the far finer division of labor; the 
indefinitely closer connections of all men the world over, through 
improved methods of transportation, commerce, communication 
and the press; a resulting increasing association of the races; 
the call for rapidly extending application of scientific knowledge 
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and discoveries to human life; and swift and revolutionary 
changes among many nations. It is impossible to face such an 
array Of facts as these and not see that their demands upon 
the moral and religious forces must be vast and far-reaching. 

To take a single one of these phenomena, — the marvelously 
rapid and revolutionary changes which have taken place in many 
of the nations; let one recall, for example, the way in which 
Japan has forged to leadership among oriental peoples, pro- 
foundly impressing the imagination of all the dark-skinned 
races; the granting of constitutional government, however im- 
perfect, in Russia; the adoption of western education in China; 
the simply marvelous accomplishment of a comparatively peace- 
ful revolution in Turkey, accompanied at the same time with an 
almost unmatched self-restraint on the part of the revolutionary 
leaders; the persistence of a wide-spread spirit of self-sacrifice 
among the nihilistic leaders in Russia; the world-ideals of whole 
armies of socialistic laborers in various nations; and the rapid 
rise of moral standards in the business, industrial, and political 
life in America — let one recall what is involved in such a bare 
catalogue of national phenomena as these, and it is hardly possible 
for him to fail to recognize the fact that moral education on 
a world-wide scale is already going on, and that the changes 
already made demand a still greater moral and religious en- 
lightenment, and a still severer moral and religious discipline. 

Now these new external conditions all mean for this genera- 
tion at least three things: first, that we are put in possession 
of inconceivably increased wealth and power over material forces 
—a new world indeed; and, second, that we are placed in 
vastly larger and more complex relations ; involving, third, forced 
interdependence and co-operation on an unparalleled scale if 
society is to go on at all. 

But ‘staggering resources of wealth and power over nature 
plainly demand in turn and in superlative degree self-control, 
severely disciplined powers, as over against an all too prevalent 
lack of the sense of law in the moral and religious world. And 
self-control requires ideals and enterprises high enough and large 
enough to dominate the lower and selfish interests. This is at 
once an appeal for moral and religious education, for Christian 
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ideals and the enterprises of the Kingdom of God. 

It is equally true, in the second place, that the vastly in- 
creased complexity of our relations demands far greater sim- 
plicity of life side by side with the recognition of its complexity, 

Moreover, in the third place, the forced interdependence and 
the increasingly large and complex co-operation involved in these 
new external conditions demand in pre-eminent degree tie social 
virtues —a social conscience, both sensitive and enlightened. 

And once more, these new external conditions especially mean 
that the coming vears must grapple with race prejudice as no 
generation has ever grappled before. 

In facing the demands made by the new external conditions 
of the world, we may well remind ourselves at the same time of 
certain elements of encouragement. 

First, under the forced co-operation men are coming to see 
the value of co-operation, are becoming willing to take this co- 
operation on, and even to enlarge it voluntarily. Moreover, 
second, the very greatness of the tasks, economic, industrial, 


political, international, set our time tends to stir enthusiasm for 


great possible goals, including the moral and religious. And 
a third encouragement is found in the fact that the sight of 
enormous wealth wisely directed brings the recognized possibility 
of great achievements for the common good, not only through 
the wealth of a few individuals but still more through the far 
greater wealth of the whole community. A fourth encourage- 
ment is the fact of the enormous educational influence of the 
daily press and of our great popular weeklies and magazines 
(with whatever limitations) which make facts, interpretations, 
and trends of thought promptly felt, and secure an almost im- 
mediate concentration of attention on the part of hundreds of 
thousands on the same problems and the same lines of thought. 


II 
THE DEMAND OF THE NEW INNER WORLD OF THOUCHT. 


As one attempts to forecast the future of moral and re- 
ligious education, and to see the challenge which present trends 
bring to the moral and religious forces, he must take account not 
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only of the demand of the new external conditions, but not less 
of the demand of the new inner world of the mind. 

As contributing to this new world of the inner life must 
be especially recognized the influence of natural science and its 
theory of evolution, the coming in of the historical spirit, the 
rise of the new psychology, of the new science of sociology, and 
of comparative religion. Every one of these great departments 
of the new inner world is itself a moral achievement, and con- 
tains promise of still larger achievement to come. 

Considered as a whole, they make plain, as over against the al- 
most insane rush of our time, the pre-eminent need of thought and 
of time for growth into the best; they demand that the scientific 
spirit be consciously brought into the whole problem of the 
moral and religious progress of the race; they look to the ap- 
plication of a new standard of efficiency to moral and religious 
forces and institutions; they mean the bringing in of a clear 
recognition of a social conscience involving at least four phases: 
the recognition of the new standard of service, of the demand 
for respect for personality in all relations, the prevalence of 
such a spirit of brotherhood as shall either outrun or prepare 
for the socialistic state, according to one’s conception; and the 
incoming of a like spirit into all international relations. The 
new inner world also points quite as unmistakably to the recogni- 
tion of the permanence of religious ideals as a fact of human 
nature and human history, and shows that the motives of re- 
ligion are ultimately irreplaceable. The new inner world with 
its great new science of comparative religion demands, thus, that 
man’s future shall face the problem of keeping the meaning and 
the ideal interpretation of the world and of life side by side 
with scientific explanation of its processes. There will be a 
future religious education in the strictest sense of the term. 


Religion is here to stay. 
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CONFERENCES ON EDUCATION 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION AND THE LIFE OF THE 
CHURCH 
THE BIBLE 
By Proressor T. B. Kitpatricx, D.D. 


The general problem before the Conference is, How to relate 
the education of the theologian to the life of the Church, so 
that the one shall minister to the other, and the purpose of each 
be achieved with increasing certainty and fulness. 

The special problem, which under the general heading, has, 
with great propriety, been placed first, is: ‘‘ The Bible in the 
Seminary. How to teach it so that there shall be no difference 
of attitude toward it on the part of the expert theologian, and 
on that of the believing man who has not received specialized 
training.” It is unthinkable that there should be two Bibles, 
the one for the expert, the other for the non-expert. 

Yet, in point of fact, there does exist a tendency to this un- 
real and most perilous distinction. Within the Divinity School 
there tends to be a use of the Bible that is merely intellectual, 
and is unexperimental and unspiritual. 

Within the Church there tends to be a use of the Bible that 
seeks to be spiritual, while it is unintellectual, and often narrow 
and illiberal. There exists, in many places, a serious strain 
accompanied by much pain, and consequent loss to the life use- 
fulness both of the theologian and of the Church at large. Relief 
can only come by considering what the Bible is, and declares 
itself to be, in actual use, and what function it fulfills in relation 
both to life and to thought. 

The following points offer themselves for consideration: 

I. The Uniqueness and Continuity of the Life of the Church. 

Those “ varieties of religious experience” which Professor 
James has made the theme of his suggestive work, do exist. 
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Some of them are due to causes which it is difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to analyze, hidden as they are in individual tempera- 
ment. Others come conspicuously into view when we compare 
men of differing centuries, and differing conditions — the men of 
the Old Testament times and those of the New Testament period, 
men of the prereformation centuries and men of the reformation 
age, men of the seventeenth century and men of the twentieth cen- 
tury. With all this variety, however, there is a continuity of 
life, a unity and identity of experience, which endures through 
the centuries and persists through all differences, a unique, 
recognizable, self-same thing. It is not, of course, the unity of 
a system. It is a definite religious experience and consists in 
an experimental acquaintance with God in His saving work. 
Its deepest consciousness is of redemption through the energy 
of Divine grace, delivering men from evil and conducting them 
into the possession of all good. From the dim origins of the 
people of God, to this present day, the life of the Church has 
been continuous, its experience has been, in its depths, the same. 
Its thought of God has been fundamentally one: He is the God 
of Grace. Its communion with Him has always been that of 
weak and needy men with an all-sufficient God and Saviour. 

II. The Function of the Bible in relation to this experience. 

1. It records and depicts it. It traces the coming of God 
into the world to save it, in stage after stage of gracious opera- 
tion; till at last He came in the person of His Son, and in 
Christ reconciled the world to Himself. It traces the deepening 
apprehension of the Divine dealing with men, the growing con- 


sciousness of what salvation means, up to the crowning discovery 


of God in Christ, and the final experience of union to the living 
Lord. 

2. It is the instrumental cause of the vitality and develop- 
ment of this experience. In the Bible two voices are heard: the 
voice of God and the voice of men; and both are living voices. 
God speaks in His word, which is not dead, but quick and 
quickening. Man makes reply in the response of faith, which 
appropriates, and lives by the living word of God. The Bible is 
wrongly conceived when it is treated as a kind of “ Spiritual 
law-book,” or text-book of Science. It is ““a new home for a 

JuLty —6 
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new life, within which men can have intimate fellowship with 
God Himself—not merely knowledge about God, but actual 
communion with Him.* ” 

No words can exaggerate the preciousness of the Bible to 
the Christian, or its importance to the life of the Church. The 
attempt to maintain Christian experience apart from the Bible, 
must end in departure from the essential Christian type. Chris- 
tian experience is distinct, definite, unique. In the Bible, we 
learn what it is; and by the Bible, in a spiritual use of it, as 
the vehicle of the Divine word, Christian experience is main- 
tained, educated, enriched. 

III. The Task of Theology. 

This may be described, in a phrase, as “the interpretation 
of Christian experience.” The business of the theologian is to 
set forth, in terms of thought, the Divine life of the Church, 
and to make ever more clear to those who share the experience 
of redemption, its source, its energy, its process, and its goal. 
Such a progressive interpretation is obviously necessary. If the 
Church is to be strong against opposing conceptions of human 
life and destiny, as well as against misconceptions of her own 
religious life, she must practice theology, must continually set 
before her members the life they possess, and must lead them 
to an ever clearer comprehension of its root and spring, its power 
and direction. Such a task can never be complete, but must be 
renewed age after age. By a fresh investigation, not less spirit- 
ual than intellectual, theology must replace afresh the contents 
of Christian experience, and express them in such forms as 
the age provides, so that no true thought of God be lost through 
obsoleteness of phrase, or vagueness of sentiment, or narrowness 
of logic. Theology and experience are thus bound together by 
indissoluble bands. 

IV. The Function of the Bible in relation to this task. 

1. It provides the material for the work of theology. That 
work is the interpretation of Christian experience. The material 
upon which theology works is Christian experience; and Chris- 


tian experience is recorded and depicted in the Bible, and main- 


* Cf. Lindsay’s History of the Keformation, Vol. 1, Book II, Ch. VIII, § 4. 
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tained in vital energy by the Bible. It follows that Christian 
doctrine, which is the interpretation of Christian life, must be 
drawn from the Bible, and tested by the Bible. Any doctrine, 
which offers itself as a true reading of the Divine life in man, 
must be judged by its harmony with the scope and tenor of 
Biblical teaching. All doctrines, however venerable by tradition, 
must undergo a continual process of revision in the light of the 
living truth of which they are partial expressions. Theological 
systems grow old; their forms wither; their relation to ex- 


perience ceases. But the Bible has an eternal youth. Its truths 


have endless vitality. Hence, theology in Martensen’s phrase, 
must be “ organically fructified and continually reinvigorated,” 
out of the fulness of Biblical life and thought. 

2. It provides the principle by which the work is to be 
guided. Theology must have for its determining principle that 
which makes the Bible a unity, and constitutes the life of the 
Church a continuous and catholic whole. There can be no 
hesitation in naming this principle; it may be described in a 
word as the Soteriological, or Christological. It cannot be ex- 
pressed in one cut and dried formula. It is “ spirit and life.” 
It authenticates itself in all its operations. It is apprehended 
under conditions that are partly intellectual, but still more are 
spiritual and experimental. It becomes an instinct of the trained 
intelligence and exercised soul, a power of spiritual discernment, 
an ability to assimilate what is in affinity with the Divine life 
of the Church, and can at once express and nourish it. 

Christian doctrine, accordingly, is governed by the principle 
thus provided in the Bible. The sway of the Soteriological 
principle may be expressed in two canons: (a) Nothing is to 
be articulated into the scheme of Christian doctrine which is not 
an organic outcome of this principle. The attempt to embody 
in doctrine, and bind upon the conscience, ideas which have 
no living and essential relation to the supreme Soteriological 
principle, is arbitrary, cruel and disastrous. The use of this 
canon would lead to the reconsideration, if not the removal of 
certain dogmas which have held a prominent place in traditional 
orthodoxy, e. g., such as make assertions regarding “ origins,” 
or “the last things,’ or make use of categories that are not 
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Biblical. (b) Nothing is to be omitted from the interpretation 
of Christian experience, which does flow from this Soteriological 
principle, and does result from the grace of God immanent in 
the life of the Church. The tendency of the older theology 
was to overload its structure with irrelevant propositions. Yet 
it is not for us to be scornful of a desire to see Christ in every 
portion of Scripture, and to utilize all words and thoughts in 
which devout men had expressed their estimate of Him. 

The temptation of the present day is to minimize the redemp- 
tive element which is present everywhere in the Bible. God is 
calling us to a larger experience, and, therefore, also to a greater 
and richer theology. Under the guidance of historical criticism, 
the theologian is apt to dismiss too hurriedly forms of Biblical 
thought, merely because they cannot be employed by modern 
thinkers. In doing so, he is in danger of “emptying out the 
child with the bath,” and so losing the thought, because the form 
displeases him. It is much more likely that modern theology 
is under valuing, rather than over valuing the significance and 
worth of apostolic conceptions. The writers of the New Testa- 
ment were living in a great age, the age which saw Jesus, and 
discovered God in Christ. They were laboring to express in 
the forms which came to their mind most readily, the Truth 
and Power which had recreated human life, and had brought 
men into the fellowship of God. They never meant to claim 
that their words were adequate to the whole wonderful reality. 
But they did mean that the glorious fact took up into itself, 
and justified, while it transcended, the utmost that was bodied 
forth in the words they used. It is certain that Christ is more 
wonderful to thought, more precious to the heart, more adorable, 
more divine than even Paul or John could tell us. The Christo- 
logical principle will not stereotype, or make sacrosanct the 
phrases of Nicene orthodoxy, but it renders forever impossible 
the God of Deism or the Christ of Socinianism. 

V. The Place of the Bible in Theological Education. 

The Bible necessarily holds the supreme place, as the most 
effective instrument in preparing men for the ministry of the 


Gospel. 
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The study of it must always be the heart and center of all 
work done in the seminary. 

This is recognized in every curriculum. Biblical exegesis 
and Biblical theology, with the study of Christian doctrine, in- 


spired and controlled by Biblical principles, must always be the 


main subjects in all divinity schools. 

Two methods of studying the Bible, however, are usually 
relegated to Bible training institutions, and yet surely ought to 
have a place in all institutions which aim at equipping men for 
service: (1) The first is that which is implied in the demand, so 
often heard, for a chair of the English Bible. Congregations 
are apt to complain that their ministers “don’t know their 
Bibles”; and ministers themselves sometimes criticise the semi- 
nary instruction as being too much confined to portions or books 
of Scripture, and not giving them much needed drill in the whole 
sible, and as failing to give and to require a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the scope of the Scriptures taken as a spiritual 
unity. Without pleading for a special chair, surely this is a 
reasonable requirement, not too hard to comply with in the con- 
struction of a syllabus of study. (2) The other use of the Bible 
is that which is taught in the institutes referred to, through 
the medium of such text-books as Dr. Torrey’s “How to win 
men to Christ.” If that book is not a good one —if it pre- 
supposes a wrong view of the Bible, and makes an invalid use 
of texts; if its psychology is bad and its suggested dealing with 
souls mechanical and unspiritual — then it is “ up to” the semi- 
nary professors to do better work in the same line. No one will 
deny the importance of “personal work,” or the supreme value 
of the Bible in dealing with the endless variety of religious ex- 
perience. The investigation of typical spiritual conditions, and 
the study of the Bible in relation to these are surely necessary 
parts of theological education. 

In closing, we must remember that theological education can- 
not be completed within the walls of the seminary. Acquaintance 
with the Bible is the work of a lifetime. To study the Bible is 
the pastor’s life, the pastor’s joy. The results he reaches may 
not satisfy everyone in his congregation. 

If, however, it is evident that he is using it as the great in- 
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strument of his own inner life, and of his devout study of Divine 
truth, the sense of strain between him and his people will dis- 
appear. Formal harmony of view may not take place; but an 
inner harmony of spirit will arise between pastor and people, 
between seminary and church, as between those.who share one 
deepening life, and serve one increasing purpose. 


THE ESSENTIAL MESSAGE. 
3y PresipENT Ozora S. Davis, D.D. 


The purpose of a seminary course of study is not to equip 
men in general culture but to train them for a specific calling, 
The seminary designs definitely to furnish men with a clear 
and positive message which they will deliver with efficient power 
to the mind and conscience of the age. 

This message must be the peculiar Christian message. It 
is not simply a religious affirmation; it is the very central thing 
in the Christian system of thought and life. It must be essential 
Christianity in its finest expression. 

When we seek for that essential affirmation of the Christian 
preacher, we go back confidently to the earliest Christian preach- 
ing. What was the central message of the first period of con- 
structive Christian preaching? 

The New Testament reflects it clearly; and for our purpose 
today it is sufficient to take a single declaration of Paul: “ For 
we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus as Lord, and ourselves 
as your servants for Jesus’ sake.” (II Cor. 4:5.) 

The marvel of the earthly life and ministry of Jesus lies 
not so much in the mighty deeds that He did, as in the manner 
in which He transformed the lives of those who came into 
personal relationship with Him. 

The marvel of the first three centuries of the Christian history 
is parallel to that of the three years of the Master’s life. The 
world was laid under the spell of a new love and felt the trans- 
formation of a new power. It was subjected to conquest. It 
yielded to a divine force. 
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The mere form of the message is not enough to account 
for the victory that it gained. It contained a unique element. 
It took different forms. That unique element was the Lordship 
of the Christ. 

In many ways the attempt has been made to account for 
the conquest and the permanence of the gospel of the living 
Christ. Always we return to the few simple facts and to the 
absolutely unique elements in the history. There is no question 
concerning the outstanding phenomena of the apostolic preach- 
ing. They are clear as crystal and there is no obscuration of 
them in the literature. Christ Jesus is Lord, and Christians 
must be the helpers of others for the sake of their Master. This 
is the essential message of the Christian herald and the Christian 
worker today. Let us take up the items in detail. 

I. Christ Jesus as Lord. 

There is one unique element in Christianity differencing it 
from other religions. This one distinct factor is the Lordship 
of the Living Jesus. A man may be religious and not accept 
or understand this fact; but he cannot be a Christian in any 
true sense of the word without in some way experiencing it. 
The historic content of the term Christian is perfectly clear. 
The Christian is the man who has found the life of his soul 
with God in the fact of Christ and is living by faith in this 
present Redeemer and Lord. This is the one permanent and 
enduring witness of the Christian history. All other phenomena 
are to be understood and related as a part of the common 
heritage of all religion; but the Christian fact that is unique 
and forever permanent is the fact of Christ. 

The fact is present in the constantly renewed experience of 
the Christian believers in all the ages. This is not something 
that has been taught them from generation to generation, so 
that at last it has become the possession of the schools and of 
the traditions, and therefore is kept alive. If today there were 
to pass out of existence all that the Church has taught in the 
way of doctrine concerning the personality of Christ, and if 
the record of His earthly life alone remained, there would spring 


into being, out of the experience of those who are in living 
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relations with Him, a body of teaching that would express the 
same truths in the terms of the modern age. 

We must never forget this permanent condition that sur- 
rounds the fact of Christ. It is a fact of primitive Christian 
experience, and of continuous historic experience, and of the 
practical experience of living men. The value of the history 
of the Christian people lies in this —that it shows us the con- 
tinuity and the validity of our modern gospel, from the witness 
of those who live and work beside us today. 

The creative norm for the Christian theology and the supreme 
item for the preacher’s message is the fact of Christ Jesus the 
Lord. It is more necessary that we should love and follow Him 
than that we should have a perfectly clear theory about Him. 
The experience of the soul that enjoys the saving grace of 
Christ is greater than all the explanations that ever have been 
given of the experience. Through faith in Him help comes 
to the human spirit out of the unseen and grace is given to 
the soul. One man says that he has been saved by the death 
of Christ and another says that he has been saved by the life 
of Christ, and still another utters his gratitude in another form. 
All are clear in their witness and the witness of all is true. 

II. Work for Men in Jesus’ Name. 

The first element in this which we have called the essential 
message of the Christian preacher has been more perfectly real- 
ized than has the second. There has been pretty clear definition 
of the central place of the divine Lord in all the creeds and in 
the ritual of the Church from the earliest day. It is not until 
the more recent times that there has come into the conscious- 
ness of the Christian people the fuller meaning of the fact that 
the disciple of Christ is to live for the good of others and to 
do this for the sake of his Lord and Master. 

We sometimes think that it is impossible to cherish at one 
time the two seemingly contradictory moods or tempers, a genuine 
humility on the one hand and a sense of the worth of our life 
and service to the world on the other. To the man who has 
any other than this essential message to give it is impossible 
to unite the two points of view, to fuse the two tempers. To 
the man who understands this text, however, there is no con- 
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tradiction in the terms. He is the servant of his age and of his 
fellow men. He is saved from conceit and he is saved from 
despair through the motive that guides him in the work that 
he does in the world. 

Perhaps there is no more concrete expression of this than 
we find in the upper room where there were two sacraments 
instituted on that last holy night of fellowship. The one has 
been put at the center of the Church’s life for all these centuries. 
It is the sacrament of the bread and wine in which is taught 
the first element of the message of the modern minister, namely, 
the essential union of the believer and his Lord through the 
communion of the nature of both in mystic fellowship. The 
other sacrament has not yet been placed at the heart of the 
Church’s life as it ought to be. It is the sacrament of service, 
in which, by the symbols of the towel and the basin, Jesus taught 
the essential character of the help which one life is to render 
to another. 

Let us not now lose the full significance of that phrase in 
the text, “for Jesus’ sake.” It means something’ very definite, 
and for a very specific reason Paul used the words. There is 
a very subtle danger in all this endeavor to do Christian service. 
It is seen in the many forms of the practical doctrine of salva- 
tion by kindness and salvation by character. I do not say that 
it is not better to do good to others as an end in itself than 
to fail to do good at all; but the true sacrament of service 
is always rendered in the name of the Christ. 

You have heard the phrase so often: “ Back to Christ.” 
It is valid for our time. But if it means that we are simply 
to seek to return to a historic person of the first century made 
real to us by the imagination; if it means that we are to place 


the emphasis of value upon any experience of the past; then 
it is a weak phrase and no watchword for the age that is pulsing 
with life and seeking for utter reality in every department of 
its being. It is not necessary to turn backward so much as it 


is to turn within and find Him in the ranges of our interior 
yearnings and convictions. The great need of the Christian 
church and of the ministry is the creation of the new man in 
Christ Jesus, without which neither birth nor breeding nor cul- 
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ture nor moral ideal is sufficient to break the shackles whereby 
the soul is bound in the sins that do so easily beset us. The 
warrant for all work which is done for men is the love of the 
living Redeemer, which is made the passion of living men who 
are saved into a new life in Him. 


THE CURRICULUM OF A THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AS 
DETERMINED BY THE SOCIAL TASK. 


By DEAN SHAILER MATHEWS, D.D. 


Certain presuppositions determine any discussion of this par- 
ticular phase of our topic. 

1. The Church is a religious and not a sociological insti- 
tution. It has social duties, but only those that fall within the 
range of religion, interpreting that term in a generous sense. 

2. Theological seminaries exist for the purpose of training 
men to lead the church. Occasionally they may train specialists 
in some branch of scholarship, but that, strictly speaking, is 
more the work of the university than of the divinity school as 
such. 

3. Seminary training follows a college education and _ the 
student may reasonably be expected to know something about 
the elements of political economy, biology and sociology. If he 
does not, the seminary must make such arrangements as are 
feasible. 

4. The theological seminary of the better sort is anxious 
to perform its proper function in the educational world, and does 
not exist simply for the purpose of furnishing employment to 
certain members of its faculty. 

5. The function of the Church determines the function of 
the theological seminary. 

6. The social task of the Church and the social task of 
the seminary ultimately resolve themselves into the social task 
of religion and of Christianity in particular. 

On the basis of these presuppositions I wish to discuss from 
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the point of view of a member of a theological faculty, not the 
social problem as such, but first, the task which society is setting 
the Church, and, second, in the light of this, the task the Church, 
if it is to perform its task, sets the seminary. 

[. The task that social reconstruction sets the Church is 
essentially spiritual. It is not the duty of the church to reform 
society ; it is its duty to furnish men and women who can reform 
society. There must be a division of labor. It is superficial 
advice that calls upon the church to undertake every good work. 
It has its function, to regenerate the world by regenerating, 
educating and inspiring individuals. If the church shall lose 
its spiritual enthusiasm, wherewith shall it or the world be made 
spiritual? The spiritual task which society is setting the Church 
is, however, difficult to formulate for the simple reason that 
our social order is in process of reconstruction. None the less 
some of its elements stand out clearly. 

1. First of all, there is the task of utilizing and evangelizing 
that change of attitude towards human relations which we call 
democracy. If we pause to define democracy, we shall be lost 
in the mazes of the dictionaries. Let the word stand for that 
great movement which seeks so to organize society that it not 
only shall be increasingly self-governed, but that it shall also 
more completely equalize those opportunities and privileges which 
result from social evolution and the exploiting of natural 
resources. 

We are already beginning to see in this new spirit something 
which we hardly know whether to call friend or foe. Historically 
the Church has been aristocratic. Any student of the history 
of doctrine knows that theological inertia is along the line of 
the extension of the political concept of the sovereignty of God. 
What else is meant by the doctrines of decrees. election, covenants, 
justification, condemnation, and atonement? The theology of 
democracy has yet to be written. 

Over against this sovereignty, our modern world is setting 
concepts born of the rise of the proletariat in its demand for rights 
which feudalism and autocracy had monopolized. Your modern , 
democrat thinks in terms of community. Whereas the Calvinist 
spoke of God’s election of man, the democrat speaks of man’s 
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election of God. The democratic spirit of the age is demanding 
that the Church abandon sovereignty as the controlling concept 
of its theology and laissez-faire as its social gospel, and leaven 
democracy with the gospel and itself with democracy. If any 
one thinks this is a reform easily to be accomplished let him 
undertake to inculate a truly democratic spirit in a church 
possessed of a board of deacons elected for life! 

2. There is also the task of developing a truly fraternal 
spirit that shall offset the spirit of class consciousness. Society 
is cleaving into groups and each group is increasingly sensitive 
to the encroachments of another. This struggle between the 
classes must be said frankly to have hardly more than_be- 
gun. The Church is bound sooner or later to be swept into it. 
Indeed it is already involved. It must do something more than 
talk about fraternity. Society is demanding that the Church, 
now aware of the struggle between the social classes, help in 
some real way to a modus vivendi. 

3. Another task set the Church by our changing social order 
is the fixing of the perspective of social values. Is wealth or 
human welfare to be the supreme motive in social activity? Or 
if neither, what? To my mind there is only one answer to the 
question. To preach the supremacy of the spiritual and to fill 
men engaged in the economic struggle with the conviction of 
the finality of love is indeed to preach the old gospel. But how 
can such a social gospel be preached without bringing the 
preacher and his hearers face to face with the actual problems 
of our modern economic world? How can the Church with its 
message of the supremacy of love, be indifferent to poverty 
that nurtures drunkenness and prostitution; to the child who 
labors in mines and factories; to the woman who toils in the 
sweatshop; to the man who is the pawn in our modern industry ; 
to old age pensionless and jobless; to criminals and the horrors 
of the juvenile courts; to hasty divorce and hastier marriages; 
to the entire mass of misery that stains what we call progress? 

4. Our social world is demanding that the Church, as the 
representative of the life of the spirit, care for people and not 
merely for people’s souls. That is not to say that the Church 
has never been devoted to the care of sick bodies. It has so 
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cared, but it has waited for them to be sick. A healthy life 
physically, socially, and spiritually has always disconcerted the 
ecclesiastic. We somehow feel that God loves men a little better 
when they are miserable. In consequence the Church finds itself 
with a tremendous problem on its hands in the shape of people 
who have got an idea that the normal enjoyment of life is in 
some way hostile to religion. The average man or woman has 
come to regard the Church as functioning most normally at 
funerals, weddings, and other events of abnormal seriousness. 

5. The Church faces the task of arousing the sense of social 
sin. The Church has taught original sin so vigorously that the 
world at large has come to believe that it actually believes that 
men are as bad as Augustine with his unmentionable arguments 
tried to prove. We are so busy trying to prove that we do not 
believe humanity to be a mass of perdition that we cannot find 
time to teach men what sin really is in terms of individual and 
society alike. This attitude of the Church cannot continue. It 
must rouse men’s consciences. Our theology must not become 
palliative. 

6. But we may easily overdraw the picture. The church 
is awakening. Today, as at no time since the Reformation, it 
is reaching out for its own day. Criticism has stung it into 
action; its own ideals have nerved it to wider outlooks. And 
it is a socially awakened church that summons the theological 
seminary, not to be less scholarly but to be more in touch with 
the new social spirit. Convince college men that the church 
stands for a dynamic message and social regeneration, and you 
will find them coming into the ministry. But they will prefer 
Civic Improvement and Charity Organizations, school teaching 
and the Young Men’s Christian Association so long as they feel 
that theological seminaries are abodes of scholasticism unaware 
that Darwin and Karl Marx have lived. 


II. Face to face with such spiritual tasks as these, the 
Church turns to the theological seminary and inquires what it 
is really doing to prepare men to evangelize the spirit of this 
extraordinary epoch. 

We do not need to stop to argue that the leader of the church 
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must be educated. But we may very well stop to query whether 
he is to be educated for a situation that actually exists or for 
a situation that professors of Hebrew, Greek, history and the- 
ology think ought to exist. 

Now, I would not be misunderstood. Nothing is easier than 
to criticise the curriculum of theological seminaries, for educa- 
tional institutions can always be made the scapegoat for human 
nature. Let us not lose patience with these critics of our 
seminaries. They have much justice on their side. They simply 
forget that even theological seminaries cannot make plain men 
into cross-sections of omniscience or incarnations of the social 
virtues or ecclesiastical Jacks-of-all-trades. If the churches 
really want us to graduate a hundred St. Pauls a year, Christian 
fathers and mothers must see to it that St. Pauls are brought 
into the world; college presidents must see to it that the cur- 
ricula of their institutions are as well shaped up for the training 
of ministers as for the training of doctors; and sociological 
reformers must see to it that they agree enough among them- 
selves to let theological seminaries know just what they want 
done. If theological seminaries were to teach all the courses 
which their critics suggest, a theological student would not get 
out into his parish younger than Moses escaped from Egypt. 
And even thus he would be so weakened by the cuisine of his 
educational house of Pharaoh, its table-d’hote of political .econ- 
omy, political science, hypnotism, basket ball, religious pedagogy, 
philosophy, biology, higher criticism, practical athletics, adver- 
tising, management of moving pictures, and practice of psycho- 
therapeutics as to need another forty years of retirement to 
recover his balance of mind and a practical minded father-in-law 
to assist him in leading his chosen people out of bondage. 

My own judgment is that as a rule theological seminaries 
of the better sort are awake to the problem which actually faces 
them because of the new demands made upon the Church by 
the social situation. Any person who would examine the cata- 


logues of seminaries that really count now-a-days will be im- 
pressed with the truth of this statement. None-the-less, also, 
I hold that we have only begun the process of reorganization 
of our forces; that we are not yet altogether agreed as to what 
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the function of the Church in society, really is, and that there- 


fore we do well to proceed cautiously. But we must certainly 
. Pm. . . _ 
proceed. The task which society is setting the Church must 


be the point of departure for our reorganization of our cur- 
riculum. 

To this end I make the following suggestions, fully aware 
of the fact that I may be adding simply one more prescription 
to an already over-advised patient : 

1. In order to train men to face a social obligation, the 
curriculum of a theological seminary should not be strengthened 
by a miscellaneous addition of brief lecture cources. We have 
been too apt, as new conditions arise, to add little courses to an 
already overstocked curriculum. We have not been brave enough 
to seek a happy medium between prescribed and elective courses 
and asa result our students have neither been trained thoroughly 
for the conditions to which the older theological curriculum was 
adapted nor for the new conditions to which we must adapt 
the curriculum. Let us have fewer courses in the seminaries 
and better training for students for the ministry in the colleges. 

2. Let us have a painstaking investigation as to the func- 
tion of the church in various communities as a basis for educa- 
ttonal reforms. There should be a scientific study of the con- 
ditions under which churches work in residential districts of 
cities, in city slums, in the suburbs, in the small town, in the 
country. When we know just what sort of conditions the 
churches must face we shall know better just what training to 
give its leaders. As it is, we are still proceeding on the supposi- 
tion that the training demanded of ministers by the social con- 
ditions of the 17th century is to be adjusted to new conditions 
empirically and under protest. A study of the curricula of those 
seminaries which have actually faced such conditions will show 
that such a presupposition is itself in need of serious modification. 

3. All the teaching of the theological seminary should be 
in some way correllated with the social problems of the ministry. 
The student should not only be taught to investigate, he should 
be taught how to take the results of investigatior to his people. 
To that end he ought, in every class, to write sermons on social 
topics and problems. For after all is said and done the minister 
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must be a preacher. Incredible activity, statistics of calls and 
telephone messages, will not replace the message of the pulpit. 

4. But the social task which the Church faces demands 
professional training of another sort. (1) First, in regard to 
its message. Let the student be given something which he can 
herald as applicable to the needs of our own day: not specula- 
tions, not criticism, not things which are not so, but a message 
which, whether it be elaborate or simple, is positive. In an age 
of perplexity a man does not want to be too universally assured 
of himself, but the preacher ought to be assured of the prac- 
ticability and of the necessity of the fundamentals of the gospel 
in our modern society. 

(2) Then, in the second place, the emphasis in theological 
education should be placed on ministerial efficiency, rather than 
on scholarship. The ministry must cease to be regarded as an 
academic profession. Students should preach during their sem- 
inary course. I know that such a proposal meets with objections 
from those who argue that students should give all their time 
to study. Study, of course, is necessary, but most seminaries 
require too many hours of class work. Theological seminaries 
should not be modeled on the plan of high schocls. Their pri- 
mary object is not to force students to learn lessons, but to 
train college graduates for a profession. If we are to meet the 
present crisis we must stop cramming and emphasize training. 
We must teach men to investigate fearlessly, but we must also 
teach them to experiment continuously. If I had my way I 
would have a student preach at least once a month, if not once 
a week, and always be in touch with some working church. 
This, however, always with full regard to his studies and under 
proper oversight. The Sunday-school, the mission and the church 
should be the theological student’s laboratory and clinic. 

(3) In the third place, all training should look towards pre- 
paring students to treat social problems in their moral, rather 
than in their social aspects. The church has no economic pro- 
gram. We do not want ministers spending time telling men 
how to run their business or what wages they deserve, but the 
times do demand that our pulpits shall be training church- 
members in social, as over against merely individual, ethics. 
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Every seminary ought to give courses in the religious aspects 
of social life and the social aspects of religion. But it should 
also insist that their business is with the spirit, the conscience. 
Once let men get the social point of view and their preaching 
takes on a new character. Sociology cannot replace the gospel, 
but a preacher who has had no training in sociology is an 
anachronism. 

4. In order that men may be trained in this social spirit 
and emphasis the curriculum of a seminary should be reorganized. 
I venture the following suggestions : 

(1) The school year should include 36 weeks of actual in- 
struction, exclusive of vacations and examination periods. 

(2) No student should be required to take more than twelve 
hours of class-room work a week or be permitted to take more 
than sixteen. 

(3) In addition to these class hours, each student should 
be given at least one hour a week training in music and another 
hour in public speaking. 

(4) Every faculty should include a Director of Practical 
Work on part of students. This director, besides having been 
a pastor, should have had experience in charitable and other 
forms of organized social work. 

(5) Every student should be required to be engaged in 
practical religious work and should, for at least one year, be 
connected with some university settlement, charity organization, 
boy’s club, or some other social organization of the same sort. 
But he should be taught to handle these institutions as a minister, 
not as a sociologist. 

(6) Two-thirds of the curriculum should be prescribed and 
one-third should be elective. The prescribed courses should 
cover (a) the English Bible, including exegesis and_ biblical 
theology and history (1 year each, Old Testament and New 
Testament) ; (6) church history (1 year); (c) theology, taught 
from the point of view of modern thought, not as authoritative 
denominationalism (1 year); (d) professional training, includ- 
ing homiletics, pastoral duties, religious educatior (1% years) : 
(e) Christianity and social problems (1 year). 


Jury —7 
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(6) The remaining one-third of the curriculum should be 
elective, but as far as practicable the student should be required 
(a) to concentrate his work on not more than two subjects, 
and (b) to meet weekly for conference with the Director of Prac- 
tical Work. 

(8) Hebrew and Greek should be elective. 

(9) No student should be given financial aid except in return 
for service under the direction of the Director of Practical Work. 

(10) There should be annual conferences on social ques- 
tions at which social workers, representatives of organized labor, 
criminologists, capitalists and others should seriously discuss 
their problems before the student body. 

5. And finally, it should be said that it is better to send 
men out to the churches filled with enthusiasm for the gospel 
as a message of individual and social salvation, acquainted with 
the methods of social ministries, intelligently alive to the new 
problems faced by the church, masters of themselves, than to 
send them out with an idea that theological study is concerned 
primarily with dogma, pentateuchal analysis and the synoptic 
problem. Of these things they should indeed know; but most 
of all do the future leaders of our churches need to know the 
men and the world they must try to save, the most practical 
methods of socializing their message, and above all, that gospel 
of Jesus Christ which is a power of God unto salvation to the 


individual first and also to society. 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION AND SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
By REvEREND JoHN P. Jones, D.D. 


I approach this subject with diffidence, for I have long lived 
in a far-off country, somewhat out of touch with the deepest 
currents of life and thought in this land. Yet, it is possible that 
this fact may not be as disqualifying as I first felt it to be 
and that it has some compensating advantages. And as I have 
been engaged for many years in the work of imparting to youth 
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a theological training, my remarks upon the subject may be 
regarded as a confession as they are also an aspiration. 

The theological seminary is established primarily and funda- 
mentally for the purpose of training and equipping leaders for 
the Christian Church. Its final object is not perfectly equipped 
candidates for the ministry, but a Christian Church, under men 
so trained, which is filled with the spirit of the Master and 
which seeks to realize His purposes upon earth. This educa- 
tion is twofold, both intellectual and spiritual. It promotes 
culture and consecration, scholarship and piety. These two are 
the soul and spirit of a theological training. 

These two functions of a theological education are organically 
and closely related to each other. When they are separated, 
or when one is absent or defective, evil must result to the 
Christian ministry and to the Christian Church, whose prosperity 
depends upon the ministry. And is it not a result of this very 
defect which is described by Dr. Gordon, in The Church of 
Today, where he says: “As a rule, and with numerous mag- 
nificent exceptions, the incompetent in theology have been the 
zealots in practical helpfulness, while the masters in high theory 
have been indifferent to the actual state of the world’s life. 
Unless its breadth shall be accompanied by depth and passion, 
the modern faith will cease to be militant.” And may it not 
be that the loss of “ depth and passion ” in our modern theological 
thinking is not only likely to rob it of its grit and assertion but 
also of its winsomeness and attractiveness, and of its fertility 
in the realm of thought itself? Sane thought loses its power of 
propagation when divorced from spiritual life and experience. 

It is, moreover, the function of intellectual culture and scholar- 
ship to give a broader foundation to a Godly life, and a higher 
platform and a wider horizon for the exercise of the spiritual 
vision. An ignoramus will be a very poor seer. Spiritual pas- 
sion or warmth of true life cannot exist without the fuel of 
thought and culture of mind. Moreover, this broadening culture 
tends also to chasten one’s piety and to bring the soul into a 
normal and healthy attitude toward God as the source and cen- 
ter of life, and toward life itself in its many forms and expres- 
sions. Sane piety depends, to a large extent, upon sane scholar- 
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ship. Most of the present day vagaries of religious life, such 
as loudly proclaim themselves to be in the interest of deep piety 
and a “ higher life’ are dangerous because unethical; and they 
are unethical because they are not in harmony with sound thought 
and with a sane and learned interpretation of God’s word. 

On the other hand, an emphasis upon the cultivation of the 
spiritual life in a theological education has a supreme value in 
the fact that it places a check, a wholesome restraint, upon 
scholastic discipline which would otherwise grow cold and cyni- 
cal and become prone to overdoubt and intellectual pride. The 
intellectual equipment furnished in a theological education can- 
not possibly qualify for the great work which is before it if 
that equipment is divorced from and unaccompanied by a daily 
bringing of the student into experience of and familiarity with 
the spiritual significance and value and sweetness of these truths. 
Such an education would only produce the dry bones of the 
ancient prophet’s vision. They must be accompanied by flesh 
and sinew and the very breath of life in order to become available 
in the service of our King. 

That there is danger of yielding to a one-sided and unspiritual 
theological training is recognized by many, and by none more 
than those who direct our theological institutions. Under such 
a one-sided training there would inevitably develop a tendency 
to regard spirituality as a sign of weakness and an incapacity 
to think soberly and to yield one’s self to sane processes of 
logic. And I believe that the incorporation of the theological 
seminary into university life, so that it becomes merely a small 


department of a mighty corporate existence for universal cul- 
ture, tends to increase this evil. It certainly has other compen- 
sating advantages; but the secular departments of a university 


are, through their classical, scientific, humanistic pursuits and 
methods, so dominant that they are prone to look with pity, if 
not contempt, upon that department of theological training whose 
very existence and usefulness arise from its connection with the 
higher realm of spiritual knowledge and life. And the seminary, 
in its turn, is in danger of being so affected by that sentiment 
as to lose its self-respect and high exalted moral position, and 


even its grip upon spiritual processes and entities. 
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And, further, the multiplication of new sciences and of cog- 
nate studies which clamor for attention as a part of a theological 
education is exceedingly diverting. Sociology, Psychology, Peda- 
gogy, Psychotherapy and many kindred studies are demanding 
increasing attention and are crowding the theological course of 
instruction to such an extent that something has to give way; 
and this something is liable to be the more spiritual exercises 
yi the institution. These new lines of thought are exceedingly 
valuable and timely and must have attention. But great care 
needs to be exercised lest they encroach upon or invade the 
territory of that which is directly spiritual, and of the quiet 
communion of the soul with God. And instead of their becoming 
auxiliary to the * practice of the presence of God,” we must 
beware lest they be used as substitutes for that practice and sup- 
plant, to a more or less extent, that which must vitalize and give 
higher significance to all other studies. 

| suggest, therefore, that the cultivation of the spiritual life 
as a part of theological education should receive a new con- 
sideration and a larger emphasis, if possible, than in the past. 
The institution should put the stamp of legitimacy and of primacy 

m the spiritual life and its culture. It should exalt it above 

else in the eves of the student as a process of discipline and 
as an attainment with a view to true efficiency and power in 

service of our Master. It is of vital importance to men 
who are preparing for the ministry that they believe it to be 

highest part of their preparatory culture for this noblest 
service upon which they are to enter, that they grow in grace. 
They should aim to bring their spirits into true subjection to 
the laws of spiritual progress and to the development of a mind 

of whose logical processes and scholastic discipline pass 
through a heart which is in constant vital touch with God, and 
whose passion is to see Him and to grow daily into conformity 
with Him. 

He who has not achieved this during his theological train- 
ing has not only failed of appreciating or of understanding the 
deepest significance of his educational course; he has not even 
a rudimentary qualification for the holy, loving service before 


him; and his life in the ministry must inevitably become an 
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unsatisfying, because a barren one, ever reaching after that 
which is unattainable. 

The spiritual life alone is competent to vitalize and to give 
value and right perspective to Christian truth and to all the 
instruction of the theological course. The test of life is the 
truest test of the validity and value of all that a man may have 
studied theologically. He who has learned daily to verify, 
through spiritual experience, the fundamental truths of his 
course of education will not be bewildered and discouraged by 
useless doubts and vain questionings. His thinking will abide 
and will ever add to its volume, power and blessing, because it 
is built upon the rock of Christian experience and cemented 
by a spiritual life which is as sure in its processes as it is eternal 
in its results. 

Thus must the theological education of the day reveal an 
increasing power and vitalize all its work by its emphasis upon 
the spiritual life. And I maintain this not simply because of 
its importance in the life of the student and, later on, of the 
minister of the Church of God; but because it will accomplish 
more than aught else in the higher life of the Church itself. 
The obtrusive types of spiritual life which are so prevalent today 
and which are abnormal, unreal and injurious to the Church 
are such because they are largely dissociated from culture. They 
do much injury to the cause of Christ because they tend to 
dominate the Church and characterize it in much of its spiritual 
manifestation. These must give way to saner types which are 
begotten by, and fostered in, our divinity schools. These insti- 
tutions must become as truly the leaders of the Church in spiritual 
life and power as they are in the intellectual. And the men who 
go forth from these schools of learning must become as dis- 
tinguished leaders of the Church in spiritual fervor and experi- 
ence as they are in theology and in kindred sciences and systems 
of thought. The dominant power of the world, and especially 
of the Church of God today, is the power which comes from 
the mystic life; and we all believe that life finds its roots in deep 
fellowship with God, and is watered by daily communion with 
His Spirit. This life must be fostered and exalted and glorified 
in the theological seminary of the day more than anywhere else. 
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And, thank God, there never has been a time when spiritual 
possession has counted for more or was more prized by men 
than at the present time. 

Perhaps there are no institutions whose usefulness is more 
questioned and whose work and methods are more frequently 
criticised today than our divinity schools. And these criticisms 
come mainly from ministers who are their alumni, and largely, 
because they realize sorrowfully their own deficiencies in train- 
ing and work. They claim that the present day theological edu- 
cation is seriously defective and not abreast of the times. It 
clings and gives emphasis, they say, to studies which are anti- 
quated and have ceased to be important; and it ignores, or deals 
inadequately with, vital problems and issues of the day. Some 
are, | am told, even beginning to ask with Nathaniel, the old 
question: ‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” Can 
any spiritual power or quickening of faith-life in the Church 
spring forth from our theological schools? If this charge be 
in the slightest degree true (as it cannot be of Hartford Seminary 
at present), then the time has certainly arrived for the seminaries 
and the churches themselves to consider carefully the situation 
so as to rehabilitate our theological training and to bring it into 
highest usefulness and power for the Church of the living God 
and for this lost world. 

And even if this cynical charge be not true, it still remains 
that in all the history of the world there never was a time like 
this when agnosticism in faith, materialism in thought, and com- 
mercialism in life were so prevalent, and when the Church so 
much needed a new baptism of power and a new spiritual vision 
for the purpose of avoiding or of arresting the decline of its 
strength and glory. And how can this be achieved save as the 
ministers of the Church shall subordinate their doubts and ques- 
tionings and hypotheses to the higher processes of prayer and 
of communion with God and shall seek seasons of spiritual re- 
freshing and vision from the Spirit of God? 

And I know of no better way by which this may be attained 
than through an enduement of spiritual power upon our divinity 
schools whereby our theological training may be transfused with 
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a new and a heavenly light and may find mightier convictions 
and more satisfying joy in the eternal verities of our faith, and 


a more tender personal intimacy with our Lord Himself. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
THE FIELD OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


By ReveREND HENry F. Cope. 


The field of religious education is as broad as the life of 
humanity, because the aim of religious education is not less than 
this: the full life of each man as a spiritual being for the sake 
of the full life of all men as spiritual beings. The acceptance of 
so broad a field might seem so to widen our purpose as to 
weaken it. Yet, for the sake of right relations, and real unity 
in educational endeavor, it is necessary that we should see how 
inescapable is this wide sweep of religious education. 

The very movement for religious education owes its modern 
inception and its present impetus to the vision of educational 
ideals discerned by writers such as Herbart, Froebel, Spencer, 
Dewey, who conceived of education in terms of life and as em- 
bracing all life; and to leaders in the churches who taught us 
to think of religion in terms that lift it far above its own labora- 
tory records. So recent and so rapid has been our transition in 
educational thought, that we as yet scarcely see all the implications 
of the acceptance of the biologic and genetic method and the 
life-aim in education. The present unrest and dissatisfaction in 
_matters of education are due to the consciousness, dawning on 
the vision of all, that we need to recognize a nobler aim for 
our schools, a purpose as broad and as high as the life of the 
pupil, that all the material of the curricula cannot constitute the 
purpose of the school; all these are only its tools and instrumen- 
talities. 

Our ideals of education have become religious, if we but 
knew it. By education we now mean the bringing of the lives 
of men out into their fulness — the training and development of 
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the full life of the man or woman and this full life of each for the 
sake of the full life for all. Is not this, too, the purpose of 
religion? If we were to look for a phrase expressive of the 
present-day meaning of education, fit to emblazon on the stand- 
ards of true educators, could we find anything more expressive 
or satisfactory than these words, spoken by the Great Educator: 
‘IT am come that they might have life and that they might have 
it more abundantly.” 

Just as the meaning of the word education has broadened, 
so, in like manner, has the connotation of the word religion 
become more inclusive. Religion now has a new emphasis, 
socially ethical. It means not only the right life, but the life 
of positive righteousness, of right relations. It breathes not of 
dead saints but of the full, free, growing, glorious life of today. 
It finds expression even as modern education in those words: 
‘I am come that they might have life more abundantly.” It 
seeks the full life of each for the sake of the full life of all. 

Here, then, is the point where education and religion, in 
modern terms, find their essential unity, in that they both seek, 
first of all, the full life and the saved, completed, ordered society. 

Joining together these two — historically and essentially in- 
separable — religion and education — religious education means 
the development of lives with full recognition and use of the 
religious impulses, motives and ideals. Religious education 
would save education from barren intellectualism; from debas- 
ing materialism, by securing the recognition of man as a Spiritual 
being, not alone for mental physical perfection, but a unified, 
indivisible spirit to be brought into fulness of the whole life, 
the life that he feels to be his when he thrills to call himself 
“a child of God.” 

Stated briefly, the specific aims of religious education, under 
the conception outlined, will be: to awaken in the life enlarg- 
ing spiritual consciousness; ‘to acquaint the life with its great 


heritage, the splendid wealth of religious ideals in the songs of 


poets, visions of prophets and seers; to train to habits of life 


as a spiritual being — physical habits in view of life’s higher 
significances and its social obligations, social habits as members 
of one body, as living not to ourselves but to all, personal habits 
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of thought, reverence, faith, hope and the right direction of the 
emotional life; to train the judgment and will as to questions 
of conduct, moral acts and duties; in religion to train to full 
and efficient religious and social service. To be concrete — in 
Christianity. This will mean Christian character training. 
And so the aim of religious education ultimately appears as 
just this, the bringing of all lives to their fulness in order that 
each may render his complete and efficient service for the lives 
of all. It seeks the regeneration and reconstruction of human 
society according to the divine plan. It seeks to make all the 
machinery of modern life serve spiritual ends. It would fit lives 
for the days that are to be, the days imminent of the keen struggle 
between the old competitive individualism — with its tremendous 
toll of injustice, misery and class hatred —and the spirit of 
Jesus expressed in brotherhood, spiritual socialism and service. 
The education processes of our fathers produced men of 
high ideals and rich resources. The ideals of our fathers may 
not seem to have the same power over us; they ought not to 
have; we ought to have come into many of them as realized 
facts. Old impulsions have waned. Our age has its new ideals 
and needs its new impulsions. Science brings the labors of biolo- 
gists and all the physicists to the service of society; education 
seeks social ends, and religion becomes the inspiration of social 
ideals. The finest thought of the past was that of the single man 
who walked in the whiteness of his separate life. That was indi- 
vidualism. You cannot reach a life that feels the pulse of today 
with that ideal. New days have new dreams, our schools must 
learn their meeaning. This is religious education —- leading out 
every life, under the power of the highest ideals of every age, 
and most of all of its own age, into fulness of moral living, into 
complete spiritual harmony with all other beings, into sociaJ 
efficiency. It makes every institution and occasion of life edu- 
cational. It makes the churches educational agencies just as it 
also makes the public schools, colleges and universities, in an 
important sense, religious agencies. This vital conception of 
education lies at the heart of those ideals and plans which are 
securing unity through church and school, setting before both 
the same aim and enabling each to codperate with the other. 
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The most encouraging sign of recent years has been the en- 
trance into this field of so many agencies which had hitherto 
regarded themselves as altogether outside of it. In the case of 
the Church this new sense of responsibility has been seen in the 
teacher-training movement, in the general reorganization of our 
Sunday-schools, and in the rearrangement of curricula more or 
less according to modern educational principles, in the attempt 
at coordination among the various educational activities of the 
churches, and in the recognition of an educational aim in the 
ministry. 

In the case of the schools and agencies of public education, 
the awakening has not been less significant. Of the outer evi- 
dences one may mention the striking resolution passed by the 
National Educational Association, the appointment of commis- 
sions on moral training in the schools, the organization, in En- 
gland, of the Moral Educational League and the Congress on 
Moral Instruction held in London in 1907, the splendid text- 
book for use in the schools, issued by the league just mentioned, 
and by private firms here; the issuance of books of selections 
of scripture and hymns (as notably at Ann Arbor, Mich., by a 
committee of pastors appointed by the school board), the move- 
ment on the part of the Federal Council of Churches for a joint 
commission on this subject, composed of representatives of the 
council, the National Education Association and the Religious 
Education Association, the attention given to this subject by 
Teachers’ Associations and similar bodies (as when the Northern 
Illinois Teachers’ Association devoted all its sessions to this) 
and by the Bureau of Education in the Department of the In- 
terior, and the steady work of the Departments of Elementary 
and Secondary Schools in the Religious Education Association. 
But more important is it to catch some sense of that which can- 
not be expressed in cold facts, the stirring amongst the teachers 
themselves, the awakening to a sense of the spiritual mission of 
public education, the indubitable raising of the standard of the 
personal character and consequent influence of the teachers, the 
eager inquiry for better methods, the search for the right ma- 
terial. I make bold to say that there is nowhere a body of people 
with finer ideals, more generous idealism and nobler devotion 
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to spiritual aims than the public school teachers of North America. 
We need to recognize the religious service being rendered by 
our public school teachers. 

Yet we dare not shut our eyes in complacent satisfaction with 
the situation in public education. There are duties the schools 
are not yet doing generally. Note a few of the indictments that 
grow out of a developing conception of our schools. They are 
such as, that 87 per cent. of the children enrolled in the public 
schools do not remain there beyond the age of fifteen, that the 
period of criminality is now shown to be most marked in youth 
and the wave highest immediately after this fifteenth year. that 
the difficulty of dealing with the juvenile delinquents seems to 
become greater every year despite the fact that public education 
is becoming more general and that we now have about 17 million 
children in elementary and secondary schools; that, for one 
reason or another, the public schools are so unsatisfactory to a 
large number of our citizens that we have many independent 
institutions, as parochial and private schools, and the fact that 
no matter how many years a boy may spend in school he must 
begin at the beginning to learn any business or trade to which 
he may be set, the tremendous price we are paying for the cram- 
ming and competitive system of elementary education in physi- 
cally defective children, astigmatic and anemic, the feminizing 
of our boys by the absence of men from the school-teaching force 
and the lack of virile, general sports for either boys or girls in 
the high schools, the development of the abomination of high 
school fraternities, the indifference of parents to the life of the 
school and of many teachers to everything but the wage scale 
and the working hour, are all summed up in the strong feeling 
we cannot avoid that somehow this social agency for education 
is failing in setting up habits of justice, truth and honor, quicken- 
ing moral perceptions and cultivating the sense of social obliga- 
tion and training the life for ideal social living. 

Two things the people of religious agencies need to keep 
in mind: first, that the public schools belong in this field, ulti- 
mately they have a religious aim; and, second, that this aim 
is to be reached not by denunciation of them but through the 
steady elevation of their ideals and the strengthening of their 
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influence by our sympathy and codperation. We need to be suf- 
ficiently loyal to the life-concept of education to give some of 
our own life to the public schools. Above all, we must take our 
public schools with religious seriousness, that is, treat them with 
the reverence and earnestness due to their life aim and be willing 
to pay the price of their efficiency in the same. 

The university and college have entered, consciously and in- 
tentionally, the field of religious education. Born of religion, 
they are born for religion. The spirit of science only seemed 
to lead away from this aim, and now it, too, is measured and 
motived by its ministry to life; it becomes the servant of re- 
ligious education, to the extent that it makes life mean more. 
There is no matter in which university leaders are more con- 
cerned than this. Visitation of nearly every large institution, 
from coast to coast of North America, may authorize one to 
state that the leaders regard themselves, first of all, as makers 
of men, as leaders of those who are to be social leaders, and 
the business of their institutions as the development of the lives 
of men and women for efficient service of their fellows. Witness 
the many inquiries, discussions and experiments in moral and 
religious training, the institution of Guild houses, Bible classes, 
classes in practical ethics and life problems, the work of the col- 
lege Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., cooperation with churches 
and denominations, attempts to codrdinate the universities with 
theological seminaries, recognition of the necessity of student 
control, especially in the junior colleges, oversight through 
dormitories, proctors and preceptors, while the increase in studies 
in the Bible, in the Church, and in religious education in the 
smaller and the denominational colleges is remarkable. But 
vastly more significant is the fact that the colleges have, so far 
as their leaders are concerned, passed pretty generally from the 
intellectual aim or the institutional aim to the aim of religious 
education, that is the life aim, and are giving themselves to the 


business of developing the lives of their students in view of their 


fullest, highest possibilities. 

Time fails in which to survey, even briefly, the many other 
agencies of education such as the home, the press, the museums, 
libraries, the institutions of relief, charity and improvement. 
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The most important general conception that any survey of 
the present field of religious education gives one is, I believe, 
this — that in the very aim which organized religious education 
has formally proposed, is found that which is the associating, 
unifying and codrdinating nexus for all the many forms of 
modern endeavor which we group under religion, morals, philan- 
thropy and education. Here converging lines meet. 

Conceiving religion as the life of ideals of truth, goodness 
and service, conceiving education as the process of so devclop- 
ing lives that all may realize such ideals, religious education has 
become the process of inspiring, aiding, guiding, each to reach, 
in himself and for all, the fulness of the hopes of all the ages, 
that which prophet and poet and seer have dreamed and told 
us, that which our own hearts have pictured with too great 
reverence for our lips to utter. If that vision of the fulness of 
life for all, that hope of social completeness, unity, harmony, 
salvation, is held before us, it is easy to see how the Church, 
furnishing men its inspiration, has steadily held this ideal before 
men; how the Schools, by putting our feet on the facts of life, 
are contributing to this end; how Social and Reform Agencies, 
working throughout the complex conditions of modern life, serve 
also by bringing about right conditions for the growth of the 
full life. And through all speak ever clearer the voices declaring 
that man does not live by bread alone; that the life is more than 
the raiment; that a man must love his brother or himself be lost, 
fall out of his place in the universe; that a man is more than 
dust, and his hunger goes unsatisfied save as the food of the 
soul comes to him. 

Does this sound very general? There is a purpose in the 
very generality. It is that we may take our eyes from the details 
and see how the kingdom comes; that we may lift up our hearts 
with a sense of the vastness of this movement for religious edu- 
cation and so the better, with a sense of the whole, each go t 
our own special task, and above all, that we may not lose sight 
of the fact that this kingdom comes not by observation, not by 
securing this or that or the other type of instruction, but by the 
might of this spirit, the spirit of the Most High, which holds 
before men the glowing ideals for which they live and die. 
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THE CHURCH AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
By Presipent W. H. P. Faunce, LL.D. 

The institutions of religion called churches and the institu- 
tions of education called schools cannot coexist in the modern 
world without some sort of relation definitely recognized and 
expressed. In the medixval age there was no need of defining 
or discussing that relation, because both education and religion 
were expressed through the one institution —the Church. The 
School and Church were one, as Church and State were one. 

But now, in that differentiation of function, that develop- 
ment of special organs for specific tasks, which so clearly marks 
modern life, there has come about not only the momentous 
change which we crudely call the separation of Church and 
State, but another change hardly yet recognized but far more 
momentous — the separation of religion from education. The 
public school, which once taught every child that in ‘“‘ Adam’s 
fall we sinned all,” now teaches nothing of Biblical history or of 
Christian truth, and the indispensable task of Christian educa- 
tion is falling between Church and State, to be undertaken by 
neither. The State has handed religion over to the Church, 
and the Church has handed over education to the State. Who. 
then, is henceforth responsible for religious education? The 
State saith, “It is not in me,” and the Church saith, “It is not 

Hence we have in America millions of children grow- 
ing up without any religious training whatever —a situation 
which would have seemed inconceivable to ancient Athens or 
medieval Florence, a situation such as no pagan nation ever 
tolerated, a situation today incomprehensible to Berlin or Lon- 
don, or even to Cairo or Constantinople, a situation more 
perilous than any other with which the Republic is now con- 
fronted. The rising generation is well versed in the history of 
Europe and America, but usually knows nothing of the story 
of Israel or of the origin of Christianity. It is familiar with 
Central Africa, but is ignorant of Palestine. It can recount the 
achievements of Huxley and Pasteur, but cannot distinguish 
Simon Peter from Simon Magus, and has been known to imagine 
hat Sodom and Gomorrah were husband and wife. Thus the 


Christian vocabulary has become to millions a foreign tongue, the 
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circle of Christian ideas has become a cloudland, and _ religion 
itself seems to great sections of our population a belated sur- 
vival of oriental mysticism, an alien in the modern world. 

Confronted by this problem the Church may attempt to re- 
establish its own schools in which to propogate its own faith, 
or it may, on the other hand, attempt to permeate the schools 
already established and maintained by civil society. What shall 
be its aim — the recovery of former powers and implements, or 
the permeation of the new implements and institutions with the 
Christian spirit? The attitude of the Roman Catholic Church 
is unequivocal. It seeks to recover control over all the ap- 
paratus of education, to have every teacher appointed by the 
Church, every school a means of religious propaganda, every 
pupil instructed in religious dogma and duty, and thus to return 
in essence to the educational method of the thirteenth century. 
What attitude shall our Protestant churches assume ? 

1. Whether the Church is to develop its own organs of 
education or not, it has the obvious duty of utilizing the agencies 
which already exist. It must steadily seek to permeate our 
present school system with Christian ideals, with ethical pas- 
sion, with the attitudes and standards of the New Testament. 
The real essentials in school are the essentials in life. since the 
school is a part of life. In school days our children are not 
getting ready to live, they are actually living, and the one essen- 
tial in living is character. Back of all mastery of printed 
symbols, vastly more important than any manual skill, 1s 
the establishment of enduring character, 7. ¢., the regular or- 
ganized reaction upon sensations and ideas. The one essential 
in the making of men is the establishment of such inner asso- 
ciation between reception of ideas and motor response that 
knowledge shall at once pass into action, and the student shall 
learn what is true simply in order that he may do what is right. 

The translation of a Latin sentence is not primarily an in- 
tellectual task, it is a matter of will-attitude, a matter of self- 
mastery in the presence of the unknown, the difficult, the com- 
plicated. The examination of a flower under the microscope 
is not a matter of counting stamens to be followed by the chasing 
of Latin names through a book —it is a matter of moral and 
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esthetic standards as well, of the pupil’s power to wonder, to 
admire, to pursue the suggestions of nature until we reach the 
fundamental law. The study of civics, of the origin of social 
institutions, cannot be severed from our attitude toward 


humanity in general, and whatever facts we discover, the mean- 


ing of those facts will be one thing for the cynic and misan- 


thrope, another for the man who believes that God is in his 
world as well as in his heaven. Hence the Church is vitally con- 
cerned with securing teachers of reverent mind and religious 
insight for our schools, with the maintenance of ethical 
standards in mental effort, with highmindedness in all who serve 
on boards of education, with the promotion of such an at- 
mosphere that the spiritual nature of the pupil shall find nourish- 
ment and stimulus from day to day. Doubtless this nourishment 
can be afforded in some measure by direct ethical instruction. 
Codes of morals can be formulated, duties defined and enforced 
as in France and Japan. Cases of casuistry can be safely dis- 
cussed with older pupils. But it would be unfortunate to have 
one teacher devoting his time to moral instruction and the rest 
neglecting it altogether. It would be unfortunate for forty 
minutes to be devoted to character building while all the periods 
before and after should neglect it. 

Religion after all cannot be taught —it can simply be com- 
municated. It comes not as a series of propositions, but as an 
atmosphere in which all propositions are seen in new light. It 
is not something added to home or school, like a new piece of 
furniture thrust into a room already crowded. It comes rather 
as the entering sunlight, showing the meaning and use of all 
the furniture we have long possessed. Hence an‘ utterly secular 
education is a contradiction in terms. The little red schoolhouse 
of a former day has vanished, and the various organs through 
which society achieves its expression may be wholly changed. 
But the institutions now existing, whatever they may be, are to 
be permeated with Christian influence. 

The State Universities are today opening a noble field of 
ministration to some of our more alert churches. The popular 
magazines are throbbing with ethical enthusiasm. The news- 


papers we are swift to blame when wrong, but we are slow to 
Jury —8 
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encourage them when right. The public library should be a 
part of the working capital of every pastor. All the implements 
and institutions of modern society are to be led into captivity 
to the spirit of Christ. . 

2. The Church must create certain implements of its own 


for the work of Christian education. I have no time to dwell 
on this—and it is not needful that I should. The Sunday- 
school is peculiarly the creation of the Church, and is the insti- 
tution where there is today the greatest gulf between possibility 
and performance. The private Christian boarding-school fur- 
nishes one of the finest opportunities of our generation. Such 
schools are now what the colleges were seventy-five years ago. 
In the small college the cure of souls is still the chief concern 
and the Church that founds colleges shall find through their 
reflex influence a vast change effected in its own temper and 
character. 

3. Most important of all is it that the Church should con- 
ceive its entire task as an education rather than an exhortation. 
It must interpret its own mission in terms of process rather than 
in terms of crisis. This is the conception of the New Testament, 
although the New Testament has not always been so under- 
“disciples,” or 


‘ 


stood. But a religion which calls its followers 
learners, is a religion in which the teaching note is dominant. 
Such a religion includes the crisis indeed, as a stage in the 
education of the normal man; but it is vastly more than a 
hurried evangelism, however devoted and sincere. Primitive 
Christianity may have expected some sort of immediate catas- 
trophe, but at the heart of it also lay the conviction that “ this 


gospel should be preached in the whole world,” that “the end 
is not yet,’ that only “after a long time” would the Lord of 


those servants come and reckon with them. Christianity taught 
all men to take the long view rather than the short view, and to 
see how through the ages one increasing purpose runs. 

Here, then, is the ideal which is to govern the Church as it 
faces the heterogeneous problems of modern life. It must send 
its members, its tests, its standards, its ideals, into all the schools, 
associations, publications, organizations, social, civic and_politi- 
cal, of the world around it. It must create certain Church- 
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schools for the definite, and even dogmatic, religious teaching of 
youth. It must conceive its entire task as gradual, as educa- 
tional—— as part of the fulfillment of that great summons to both 
energy and patience: ‘‘Go ve and make learners of all the 


nations.” 


THE TRAINING OF THE TEACHER. 
By REVEREND FRANKLIN MCELFRESH 


The educational world is restless as the sea. The cirricula 
of the long-favored high school and time-honored college are 
now raked by the gattling guns of fiercest criticism. The public 
school has put aside the private school, and the academy; and 
the state college and university, with ample endowment, have 
cast the shadow of colossal wealth and daring enterprise over 
the colleges founded by the sacrifice and faith of the religious 
pioneers. By far the greater number of children and youth are 
in schools today essentially non-religious. As America swings 
onward in her mighty orbit, a world power, the question of 
national character comes home with increasing responsibility to 
all minds alert on moral issues; and character building without 
religious instruction is what few thoughtful men are willing to 
contemplate. 

In the meantime, the swift tides of educational progress are 
bearing the Sunday-school into a prominence that gives it rank- 
ing value, not only as an institution of the Church, but as a 
foremost factor in the modern development of national life. Prot- 
estant Christianity has evolved, through this most brilliant cen- 
tury of its whole later era, an institution to which she now 
commits, without reserve, the religious education of her youth. 
The Church, itself, is not well aware of the magnitude of the 
trust. 

The first fact that appraises the worth of the Sunday-school 
and, at the same time, outlines its method, is what has well been 
termed, “the rediscovery of the child.” That child life can be 
saved from the neglect of the ignorant parent, is the achievement 
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of the new social sympathy under careful organization. The 
Juvenile Court is a demonstration that the delinquent child is no 
longer an imp to be taken as the blizzard and the earthquake, but 
it is a little being with a human soul open to kindness and not at 
all beyond guidance to the better life. In education, child study 
tends to the dignity of a branch of science. Four hundred and 
eighteen books and magazines and review articles of educational 
value appeared in the year 1907 on this theme alone. What has 
the new education to say to the teacher regarding the religious 
guidance of the child? Where Horace Bushnell won the 
triumphs of a noble intellect and revealed an insight truly pro- 
phetic, it is not hard to lay proper stress upon Christian nurture 
and the importance of the early training of the home. 

Now, nearest the home and supplying the sad want in many 
a home, so far as it may ever be supplied, is the spirit of the 
Sunday-school. It touches the life of the little child through the 
sweet intuitions of Christian womanhood; it offers the volun- 
tary service of love; it cheers with song and music; it charms 
with colors, and guides by abundant pictures, and feeds the 
imagination by the story-teller’s magic. The vital interest in 
these gracious surroundings and the warmth of this delightful 
atmosphere, will go far in forming the first ideals of reverence 
and sympathy, of trust and love. 

In practical methods, the Sunday-school now uses drill and 
discipline, careful review, written examination, graded lessons, 
and adapts the teacher to the class, advances with regular pro- 
motion; develops interest and expression by hand work, uses 
groups and organization to secure effectiveness and cooperation. 
[ts study of the child and the youth, its desire to follow the path- 
ways of the new education that have proven sane and good, are 
bringing it to the higher efficiency, instilling a deeper spirit of 
reverence, and securing rich results in the winning of voung lives 
to the Kingdom. The Sunday-school of today is a real school, 
and its characteristic note has been happily termed “ Educational 
Evangelism.” 

The commonplace ridicule of the Sunday-school has many 
facts to support its easy raillery —the short hour, the voluntary 
service, the ignorant teacher —all these are true. Yet there is 
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one fact, the supreme fact, constantly overlooked —the real 
power of the Sunday-school lies in the spiritual passion, the 
eagerness, the yearning, the insight, and faith in which we dare 
not reckon results by hours, years, or by drill, or by discipline, 
but by the swift imperial power of the impassioned teacher to 
stir to the noblest depths and arouse the latent longings of the 
soul. From Socrates to Arnold, from Deborah to Mary Lyon, 
from the day when Moses, with shining face, read the Law at 
the foot of Sinai, till Jesus drew around him on Judzan hills, 
this power of the consecrated person to win discipleship has been 
the supreme force in education. 

Then the Sunday-school responds to the new interest in the 
Bible as a book of life and for life. The child’s daily conduct 
is before a cloud of witnesses. In the lively imagination there 
stand the hero actors of the Sacred page. The image of David 
rises to command courage; the fealty of Joseph inspires loyalty 
to the family; the manliness of Daniel or the courage of an 
Amos or Paul stands forth to inspire in the most critical hours 
of life; and Judas is there with lowering brows to warn of 
treachery. The swift bare annals of Hebrew history have a 
matchless dignity, because it is written of the mightiest of their 
monarchs, “ He did that which was right in the sight of the 
Lord, but not with a perfect heart,” and of the most abject, “ He 
did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord.” Every page 
of Old Testament history is a judgment seat, and in the New 
Testament the presence of Jesus is felt in all true reading. His 
daily walk along Judean pathsides, his warm participation in 
every roadside scene, brings him into companionship with life’s 
daily matters; and the careful and lively study of his sublime 
figure as a real presence in life’s routine, becomes the most 
powertully educating influence that can touch the conscience. 

And for the older child, the teacher must make the Bible 
characters stand forth and tell their story in today’s speech. To 
know them is to know life itself; it is to know the deepest ex- 
periences through which human life has passed in its every-day 
toil and temptation viewed under the justice and love of God. 

The chance for moral education which emerges just now in 
adult classes is something demanding the most careful study and 
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alert guidance. There are thousands of groups, for the larger 
part of young men, who have a little freer room for discussion 
than has ever been given before in the Church. This class forms 
a little self-governing group met for open discussion. “ You 
cannot imagine how interesting it is,” said a brilliant professional 
man. “I havea class of fifty, coming from within the Church and 
from without — some of them Catholics in training —and we 
come to the Book of Acts just as a history. We do not assume 
anything and I say, “ Here is the story of Stephen, Peter and 
Paul, what do you make of it?’’ So we come to the full content 
of it with this absolute freedom. Then as a teacher —I give my 
personal faith and an urgent appeal to confirm their own judg- 
ment, and the result is good.” It is the very thing Wycliffe praved 
for: it is the Reformation liberties put to the fullest test. There 
can be no education that arouses and uplifts more swiftly than 
this school in which the voung man is asked to open the New 
Testament and frankly inquire, ‘“ What does this mean to 
What does it mean to the people around me?” 

There has been time since the first statements of historical 
criticism, which was indeed often destructive and very unsettling, 
for the careful statement of reverent scholarship to announce 
its results. Such volumes as the Standard Bible Dictionary and 
Hastings’ Dictionary will lie open before the lesson writer, the 
teacher, and the scholar, and will mean just what Pastor Rebert- 
son predicted when he spoke to the Pilgrims, bidding them to 
expect a new light to break out of God’s Word. Here is the 
challenge for the strong man, the thinker and leader, to come 
up and take a share in the making of men. Teachers of such 
groups must be men and women of brains and character and 
they will be put to their very utmost. But what an avocation! 
in a busy, struggling life, to take its spare hours, and rise to this 
sphere of influence. 

American woman, with leisure and culture and freedom, can- 
not be satisfied with mere frivolity, nor spend her life beating 
against the bars of limiting circumstance. For her is found 
here the noblest sphere outside the Christian home, a task at once 
intellectual and spiritual, and only half developed. Let her min- 
ister at the unfolding from bud to flower of a child soul; let 
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her bestow the inspiration of a pure and enlightened heart through 
the stormy and fascinating years of adolescence; let her, by the 
swift authority of clear thought and spiritual insight, reveal the 
treasures of St. Luke and the beauties of Hebrew poetry, and 
she will find groups of girls drawn to her by the charm of a 
personal love, and developing into richer character week by week 
under the power of her strong womanhood. 

The school is the teacher. But the personality of the teacher 
may be lifted to far higher powers by accepting the proven 
principles of pedagogy. These are, after all, only the experiences 
of the wisest, cleverest and most successful moulders of char- 
acter from the time of Socrates to this day. Teachers are born, 
but the most gifted are not born with full-fledged wings. The best 
teachers are the most hungry always. They study the child, 
not as a specimen, nor even as a pupil, but as a living soul. They 
cast around each one the spell of a personal love, and bestow upon 
each one the warmth of an inspiring affection. 

What provision is the Church making for the higher training ? 
Many thousands of teachers are now formed in classes pursuing 
a definite course of study week by week, and many hundreds of 
classes are formed in the Sunday-school from the chosen minds 
of its young people, studying approved courses in preparation for 
teaching on the morrow. The courses approved by many of the 
denominations and announced through the International Sunday- 
school Association, are a First Standard Course of fifty lesson 
periods as the minimum, and an Advanced Standard Course of one 
hundred lesson periods as a minimum. These courses include 
an outline study of the Bible, approved books on child psychology, 
religious pedagogy, and a study of the organization and manage- 
ment of the Sunday-school. Written examinations are required 
and recognition of the work is publicly given by the Church and 
in the conventions of the Association. The requirements are 
sometimes criticised as being too modest in their demand, but the 
plan is reaching many thousands of teachers. They are devoting 
from one to three years of study to this important work. Testi- 
monies are constantly received of awakened interest and the 
higher content of instruction, and superior skill in method arising 
from these courses of study, and we are only at the beginning of 


the work. 
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All the other exercises of the Anniversary were held in the 
Seminary chapel; but the world-wide relations of the institution 
have been so significant that it seemed fitting to hold the closing 
meeting in the Center Church, which has during the past been 
associated in many ways with the life of the Seminary. 

Dr. Robert F. Horton of London in speaking from the point 


of view of one on the other side of the water, suggested certain 


aspects of the relation of the Seminary to the wider movements 


of religious faith in our day. The main points of his address 
are herewith briefly summarized. 

In the coniplex life of the modern world, the minister must 
be prepared to lead and teach the people collaterally with the 
forces of the times to which the minister belongs. It seems to 
me that in America, as in our own country, there are three forces 
at work, to which he must adjust himself. These are the Roman 
church, the great propaganda of socialism and the movement 
called Christian Science. It seems to be that the great duty of 
the modern minister is not so much to disprove as to extract 
from each the truth which it contains. 

Let us see what we can learn from the Roman church. It 
does not seem possible, looking from across the water, that a 
free and democratic people can ever accept the Catholic religion. 
3ut while I cannot for a moment argue that you are to become 
adherents of the Catholic religion, there are certain features which 
we can all accept. We owe the idea of the unity of the Church 
of Christ to Rome. I do not know to what extent the Seminary 
deals with this particular problem, but may I say very modestly 
that I think it is a most important thing to keep this idea before 
its students. 

Then there is an element of mystery, divine as well as human, 
with which the Roman Catholics surround their worship. It 
was surely intended that men should enter church with bowed 
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heads and with reverence, and I do long in our own church to 
recover the mystery and reverence of the service, not by music, 
vestments, incense and the ceremony of the altar, but by the 
way in which the message is presented. 

We are face to face in England with a militant socialism. 
What is to be our attitude as a Church, as a Seminary, to so- 
sialism? I was surprised to find that two of your professors 
dealt with socialism in their courses of instruction, so that it is 
not necessary to press the point in Hartford. Is our attitude to 
be one of uncompromising opposition? In Europe the socialist 
burns with religious fervor. It is a neglected side of the Chris- 
tian religion that the socialist is impressing upon his fellows. 
I cannot help thinking that we should train our ministers to dis- 
tinguish between the fallacies of socialism and the neglected 
truths of Christianity. 

We in England are just receiving the first impact of the 
teaching of Christian Science and it is now sweeping through 
London. What is the attitude of the Church to be toward this? 
You could not expect a theological seminary, especially if it 


possess a chair of philosophy, to bow down to the teachings of 
“ Science and Health.” We find that the teaching of Mrs. Eddy 
takes precedence of the Bible. We cannot, therefore, in that 
form, accept Christian Science. For the first three centuries 


the Christian minister was also a healer, and it is a curious 
thing that that practice should have disappeared, side by side, 
with the growth of medical science. Now, does not Christian 
Science remind us of a forgotten part of the spiritual life? If 
the Church were spiritually alive, it seems to me it would have 
the spiritual power of healing. The reason why Christian 
Science has gained in circles of society where Christianity has 
never penetrated is because it has opened up a power that has 
been forgotten, the power represented by the incarnation of Jesus 
Christ. Why should we not appropriate these mighty gifts? Is 
it not feasible to reappropriate these powerful elements in the 
Christian religion to which we have given a place too subordinate, 
and by giving them due emphasis to round out to fuller power 
the efficiency of our Christian faith. 
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THE SEMINARY AND THE CITY. 
By REVEREND RocKWELL HARMON Porter, D.D. 


If I, personally, am to speak to the Seminary for the city, I 
must first abstract myself from relations that have grown dear 
to me, for through nine years of service in the city I have grown 
more and more closely related by personal ties to the Seminary, 
both in its faculty and in its students. It has been permitted to 
me even to stand in an official relation to its life. At its head 
I find my own honored teacher of theology. How shall I then 
speak to the Seminary for the city? 

Moreover, if as minister of this Church I am to speak to the 
Seminary for the city I must again detach myself from relations 
which have lasted through more than a generation, for from the 
time when the Seminary came down the east bank of the river, 
and, following the course of Thomas Hooker, crossed to find 
its home in Hartford, this Church has increasingly welcomed its 
men into her fellowship and its life into her own. Teachers from 
her faculty have been in these pews; students from her halls 
have worshiped in this Meeting House; her preachers have stood 
in this pulpit, and nothing in the life of Hartford Seminary has 
lacked hospitality in the First Church of Christ. Moreover, the 
men of this Church have been associated in the control of the 
Seminary, they have reached forth with generous hands of help 
for its need. The Church has been glad of this alliance which has 
provoked her unto good works. Her prayers have been offered 
for divine guidance and blessing upon the work of the Seminary 
both here and in the wide field, which is the world. How then 
shall I, as minister of this Church, speak to the Seminary for 
the city? 

Yet I recognize that it is fitting that words of congratulation 
and of Godspeed should be spoken from the city to’the Seminary 
in this anniversary festival. The city forty years ago welcomed 
the Seminary to her homes. Increasingly from the beginning 
have the men of the Seminary found hospitality in the homes 


of Hartford. If witness were needed to this, the daughters of 


our city who have gone forth into all parts of our country and 


of the world, led by Seminary men, could testify eloquently how 
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near and dear this relation has often become. For your coming 
to us we have been grateful. It has meant much to the city 
that during forty years, from the Far West, out of the great cen- 
tral states and from all parts of New England, from the colleges 
of our land men have come among us to enter our homes and to 
mingle with us in the common life. It has meant more to us 
that they have gone forth freighted with our love and followed 
with our prayers throughout our country and the world to bear 
the message they received here and to give their service in the 
kingdom. The life of the Seminary has helped to emancipate 
Hartford from the provincialism of a little town and to give us 


citizenship in the world. 
We have welcomed you into our thought. A Theological 


a that is alive, is keenly sensitive to the currents of 


thought/in the world. If true to its mission it must feel the force 
of these, weigh their value and react upon them with its own 
positive message and vigorous life. This has been true in Hart- 
ford Seminary and it has meant much for the intellectual life 
of Hartford. Your teachers have with a wide outlook surveyed 
the field of thought; they have been willing and ready to report 
to us that which they have seen; they have widened the horizons 
of our thinking. Moreover, from all the centers of scholarship 
you have drawn men of light and leading to declare their mes- 
sage among us. We have learned to await their coming with 
glad, hospitable, and eager minds. They have stimulated our 
thinking. They have exalted noble ideals before us. We live a 
richer, fuller life because of their ministries. You have helped 
to emancipate Hartford from the intellectual provincialism of a 
little town. The city is a nobler place in which to live and work 
because here for forty years the Seminary has lifted her watch- 
tower with its outlook upon the world of thought. 

Because of these personal and intellectual relationships the 
heart of the city has given hospitality to the Seminary. You are 
part of her common life. Her prayers and hopes are with you 
and over you. It has meant much that men and women who 
have spoken in all these Churches of the vicinity are now scat- 
tered all over the world in the service of Christ. It has meant 
much that men who have bowed for ordination in this Meeting 
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House and yonder on the hill, are achieving their work of min- 
istry and their witness of love in pagan lands today. It has 
meant much that in the personnel of your faculty you have ever 
urged the highest ideals of civic life upon us. We thank you 
for this ministry. It has been a ministry of the Christ. We ask 
you to continue its gracious work among us. Spare us not. 
Declare to us faithfully the whole counsel of God. Lift up 
among us the Christ as a Church lifts Him up in its parish, 
Our prayers are with you and for you. Our loyalty will gladly 
follow you. We shall be confident in your leadership, for we trust 
you that you follow Jesus. 


THE SEMINARY AND THE NATION. 
By REVEREND HuBeErtT HERRING, D.D. 


The nation needs leadership. Needs it as a whole and in de- 
tail. Can the seminary furnish it? If so, in what degree and 
in what relative importance to other sources of leadership? 

Let me emphasize the nation’s need. We belong to a race 
on the whole speechless. Vaguely men fashion their thought. 
They have little power to tell it. The leader appears and gives 
a voice to the mass. Men find no way to do the thing for which 
hearts beat and muscles ache. The leader comes and energy is 
loosed to bring results. All history of speech and deed thus 
centers in the leader. 

But alas, in the finer sort he has been all too rare. Now and 
again God’s man appears and God’s kingdom comes. He passes 
on and progress stays. We have a fashion of saying when a 


great man dies, “ God will raise up someone to take his place. 
No man is indispensable.” The words have a pious sound et 
preterea nihil. They belong to that cheap order of optimism 


which plunges the beholder into pessimism. I do not know who 


took Mazzini’s place, nor Luther’s, nor Browning’s, nor Glad- 


stone’s, nor Lincoln’s. Oh yes, I do remember that last. It was 
Andrew Johnson. No! No! The world starves for leadership. 
Iiad it been more abundant in quantity and finer in quality our 
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old world had long since become a new world. One figure 
towers above the dreary annals of the Celestial Empire. Con- 
ceive what the China of today would be if following Confucius 
there had arisen another leader of his kind and that the succes- 
sion had had no break until some sage and saint more lofty than 
they all had led the nation into the glory of the Light of the 
World. 

If with consenting mind you have heard me say how great 
is the dependence of humanity upon its leaders you will not be 
far from the acceptance of my thesis that the institution which 
trains men for the ministry has a place of primacy in the nation’s 
service. 

It would be carrying corn to Egypt if I should in this pre- 
sume to dwell at length upon the considerations which in theory 
emphasize the civic responsibility of the seminary. If it be 
still true that the minister is a prophet charged to speak on God’s 
behalf; if it is his business to master the hidden things of God’s 
mind and the demands of His law that he may proclaim them in 
the ears of men, then by definition the seminary is commissioned 
to furnish consummate leadership to the state. If it be still true 
that the minister is a priest charged so to learn the way to the 
throne of God’s grace that he may lead others there and on behalf 
of their faltering faith make intercession with divine love, then 
by definition the seminary is commissioned to furnish consummate 
leadership to the state. For the state stands or falls in the 
measure of its relationship to God, who ordained its existence. 
And that relationship is established only through those citizens 
to whom prophet and priest may minister. 

It is equally superfluous to demonstrate from history how 
great is the service the seminary can render the nation. Men 
trained in sacred love have always been potent in the state for 
good and ill. In the evil days of the Church they made and un- 
made kings, shaped legislation, gathered vast wealth. In fairer 
days in your own New England the minister was not only potent 
as shepherd and teacher of his flock, but the conspicuous civic 
figure of his community and of his state. I am speaking in the 
city where Bushnell and Walker and Burton, Hawes and Lamson 
and more of their kind have lived. 
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But laying aside theory and dismissing history in what 
measure is it actually possible for the seminary to mold the 
nation of today? Fine words butter no parsnips. It is mockery 
to assume for our seminaries the power to accomplish what the 
conditions of our age and land may forbid. Are we in any 
measure guilty of such mockery in the assumptions upon which 
we are proceeding? Let us see. We shall agree at once that the 
task of the seminary of today is an exacting one. It must fit men 
for meeting unparalleled demands in their relation to the larger 
life of our land. For our nation is in the making. Pass in 
thought to one of the great rising commonwealths of the west. 
‘Let it be the state of Washington on our far northwest corner. 
In area an empire. In resources varied and boundless, whether 
of the soil or the mine or the forest or the river or the sea. In 
and out from its gateways flows already the tide of commerce 
between Occident and Orient. In coming decades that tide 
will swell to unimaginable volume. Great cities are rising and 
are still to rise. The paganism of Asia will join hands with the 
commercialism of America to make of them if it may be the 
devil’s throne. Washington may become a menace to the nation’s 
health and peace and safety. Do you doubt it? Remember San 
Francisco. Or Washington may become a bulwark of national 
power, a mighty storehouse of abiding values in character and 
achievement. The quality of leadership must determine which. 

Does it lie within the power of the seminary of today to 
fashion men into fitness for grappling with such gigantic tasks? 
Can you send from your quiet halls leaders whose unblurred 
faith, whose square-jawed courage, whose Pauline passion, whose 
worldly, heavenly wisdom shall enable them to mould such a fast 


developing civilization for God? If you can—well. If not, I 


know not where to look. 

The social ferment is upon us. Men’s hearts are hot. Men’s 
tongues are quick with late born inquiries and with unripe 
affirmations. Like a giant cauldron the fluid life of the age 
seethes and moves. “ Problem” is the word symbolic of the time. 
We are sure that social obligations new and imperative are upon 
us. But where and how shall one apply himself to them. We 


waver between the fascination of the untried new and the security 
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of the tested old. We alternate between hatred of the evils we 


have and fear of those which change may bring. Some of us 
have in quiet hours these last two years framed for ourselves a 
mental picture of the home of the man who is out of work. As 
the grim lines of the picture have been fitted in — the idle days, 
the fruitless search, the shrinking store, the wife’s drawn face, 
the children’s hunger, the tenement’s chill, the pauper’s dole — 
we have entered into the workman’s dumb revolt and bitter hate 
for an order of things in which one is deprived of the last, least, 
final human right —the right to live on the earth into which, 
without will of his own, he was born. And then we have won- 
dered what graver ill might come to a society in which the re- 
sponsibility were shifted from the individual to the whole and 
whether then we might not lose the hard won possessions of the 
present order and gain no others to take their place. So between 
fever and chill we vibrate. Meanwhile, industrial strife goes on, 
commerce claims its tale of victims, the family bond is weakened, 
the lust for pleasure grows, the weekly day of rest is passing, 
luxury abounds, and want hard by. 

Can you in vour quiet halls fashion leaders whose human 
sympathy shall be so wide, whose patience shall be so uncon- 
querable, whose Christlikeness shall be so evident that they can 
mediate between those who strive and lead men up to new levels 
of brotherly love and purer aspirations? If you can—well. If 
you can not, I know not where to look. 

Our nation seems appointed to be a solvent of races. Through 
all our gateways, from every zone, they press upon us. Last 
year the stream slackened. This year it flows bank full again. 
Caucasian and Negro, Jew and Gentile, European and Asiatic, 
they jostle us on the streets. They swell our congested cities. 
They constitute the major half of the city problem. They em- 
barrass us politically, educationally, religiously, zsthetically, 
ethically. They outpopulate us. They push us from our seats. 
It is a strange experience. That these incoming peoples will 
become what we complacently call Americanized there is no 
doubt. But what type of American will they make? How will it 

issue? It is impossible to question that we whose longer 


residence gives us some little right to the name American must 
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largely determine the issue. We must maintain a moral and 
spiritual vitality, we must show a fraternal aggressiveness, we 
must exercise a vicarious wisdom which shall enable us to retain 
the highest qualities of historic America while assimilating such 
new values as the immigrant may bring. It is a stupendous task, 
Obstacles innumerable oppose its achievement. Race prejudice 
and race pride stand across the pathway. Religious cleavages 
divide us. Historic tendencies diverge. Temperamental dif- 
ferences are everywhere. The greed which exploits ignorance 
and the political ambition which uses it as a stepping stone will 
undo much that we can do. Shall we ever have a nation united 
in heart and ideals — one beneath the cross as it is one beneath 
the flag? I can think of no cause to which martyr devotion 
might more fitly be given. 

Can you send from your quiet halls men who shall give mas- 
terly leadership for the accomplishment of this unique and 
perilous undertaking in nation building? If you can — well. If 
not, to whom shall we look? 

May I tell you how anxiously those to whom is intrusted the 
guidance of home mission effort are asking the questions whjch 
I have just framed? They are ever with us. Our unceasing, our 
well nigh despairing cry is for men. On the one hand is the con- 
tinually accumulating evidence that with the right and fit men we 
can shape new communities, redeem city slums, establish civic 
righteousness, obliterate bareness of speech and race, transform 
the nation into the Kingdom of God. On the other is the op- 
pressive consciousness that those men are rare. For the most 
part we must assign to these pioneer tasks, these exigent posts, 
men whose accomplishment is infallibly certain to fall short of 
the demand. In saying this I am not passing criticism upon my 
brethren of the ministry. I am simply saying that the high 
leadership which these exacting times demand is beyond the 
reach of ordinary powers. The minister of today needs to be 
in a higher sense than Nietzsche was capable of comprehending 
“the superhuman.” Not in mental ability. Acquit me of the 
folly of asserting that. The men I know who are wielding 
mightiest influence have not brilliant minds. Brilliancy is a 


perilous gift for the minister. But they are men who have 
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spiritual momentum, men in whom dwell faith and the power of 


the Holy Ghost. Strong personalities? you say. Yes, if by 
that you mean something broad enough to include the man whom 
the world calls weak and who is weak save in the ability to dis- 
cern the highest meaning of life and to make himself a medium 
through which the strength of God can reach and mold human 
hearts. For the production of such men the seminary has by no 
means an exclusive responsibility. The profuse and sometimes 
witless criticism of our seminaries which has appeared in recent 
years, has among its fatuities often assumed that the seminary 
can make good every delinquency of the home and the college 
and the church. Such miracles are not wrought by men nor de~ 
manded of them. 

But the seminary’s obligation is serious enough. A world 
sin-blighted and sorrow-burdened calls for helpers. A_ social 
order laden with ancient injustices, poisoned with modern evils 
calls for deliverers. Our nation and the nations call for heaven- 
touched leadership. Who shall hear and answer and meet the 
need, if it be not those schools in whose class rooms men ponder 
day by day upon the truths which shall abide, the duties which 
shall not change, the high sanctions of life by which heaven and 
earth, time and eternity, are bound in one? 

It is no part of my duty to attempt to say how the seminary 
may best equip itself to meet these heavy obligations. But I am 
sure I shall give voice to your conviction when I say that it 
will not be mainly by reshaping of curricula or modifying the 
teaching to answer the demand of the time. It must be done 
as it always has been done, by the power of the redeemed per- 
sonalities who make up the faculty. 

My mind flashes back across the years to my own seminary 
days. I remember little of what I was taught. But I remember 
how one man stirred my sleeping soul to life by his personal 
loyalty to his Lord; how another made me feel the significance 
of scholarship by his dogged devotion to the simple and un- 
adorned fact, and how another lifted me out of myself and bore 
me away on the tide of his evangelical longing for the redemp- 
tion of the world. 


In such is the power and significance of any seminary. If in 
JuLty —9 
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each of them there were a man with some dash of the ethereal 
idealism of St. Francis, another with the rough and ready realism 
of Moody, another with the tranquil mysticism of Faber, another 
with the unworldly enterprise of Livingstone, another with the 
healthy rationalism of Brooks, another with Lord Shaftesbury’s 
passion for humanity, and another with Jonathan Edwards’ pas- 
sion for God, every student would go forth from its halls 
equipped for the highest service within the range of his powers, 
The beloved and honored teachers who train our ministry are 
under solemn responsibility to be such men as that ministry 


needs to be if it shall meet the demand of our age. 


THE SEMINARY AND THE WORLD. 
By Hon. Samue B. Capen, LL.D. 
The world as it is today, and not the world of yesterday, is 
what we men are especially interested in now. Yet it may be 
helpful to our discussion to look briefly at the past, that it may 


give us a better understanding of the present. 
First. What was the world of yesterday? A little over a 


hundred years ago modern missions were born. The earlier mis- 
sionaries from this country sailed out into the unknown. In 
India they were refused permission to land, the East India Com- 
pany declaring that they had rather have a ship-load of devils 
than a ship-load of missionaries. China was closed to the world. 
Forty years ago you could see signs posted all over Japan, to 
the effect that if any Christian preacher, or Christian teacher, 
or even the Christian’s God himself should dare touch foot on 
Japanese soil he would be beheaded. The islands of the sea 
were filled with cannibalism and almost every form of barbarity. 
It was a dark hour in the history of the world. Bishop Thoburn 
has expressed it thus: “ Three of five great continents and two- 
thirds of the fourth were sealed against God’s messengers and 
God’s truth.” 

Second. What is the world of today? Not only is it an 
“open door” everywhere for commerce, but it is especially an 
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open door for the missionary. Steam and the cable have 
practically annihilated time and space. We have belted the 
world with our churches and schools and hospitals and printing 
and industrial plants. Let the change which has come over 
Turkey be an illustration of what has taken place in every part 
of the world. July 24th, 1908, is to the Turkish nation what 
July 4, 1776, is to our own country. Until July 24th a Moslem 
was not bound to recognize that the Christian had any rights 
that he should respect. Now the High Priest of Mohamme- 
danism for Turkey and the whole world has declared publicly 
in the name of the Sultan that Moslem and Christian are equal 
in the sight of God and before the law. There is everywhere 
proclaimed religious liberty. The recent dreadful massacres have 
not changed this condition; they are only the birth throes that 
must be expected with the opening of the new day in Turkey. 
Constitutional government will be more strongly entrenched than 
before. Rev. Dr. Justin E. Abbott, one of the missionaries of the 
American Board, has declared that India is becoming uncon- 
sciously Christian. The great Napoleon said, “ God pity us when 
China awakes; let her sleep, let her sleep.” But China has 
awakened, and scarcely ever before in the world’s history has 
a nation changed so rapidly as the Chinese Empire since the 
Boxer outrage. The victory of Japan over Russia has aroused 
all Asia, from Constantinople to Korea. The East and the West 
are touching each other commercially, politically, and socially as 
never before. There is a race and national consciousness and a 
desire for religious liberty, a growing dissatisfaction with things 
as they are and a desire for something better. All Asia is in a 
state of flux and is more than ever ready for the Christian 
preacher and teacher. 

Third. The increased opportunity of the American missionary 
in the world of today. At this juncture, when we have come to 
the “renaissance of the Orient” and its universal awakening, 
the United States has become a world power as never before. 
The battle of Manila Bay and the destruction of Cervera’s fleet 
changed entirely our position as a nation. It was the influence 
of this nation that saved the first Hague Conference from break- 
ing up without result. It was this nation that saved it from 
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being brought into contempt after the plan had been matured. It 
was the influence of our nation that called the second Hague Con- 
ference. It was President Roosevelt that brought about peace 
between Japan and Russia. The Golden Rule policy of Mr. 
Hay, followed up by that of Mr. Root, especially as shown in 
his dealings with the South American republics, has given new 
prestige to the American missionary everywhere. There is 
always an obligation following an opportunity. Professor Ed- 
ward C. Moore has well said, “ Not only is this the greatest 
opportunity the Church has ever had, but it is the greatest op- 
portunity the Church ever can have.” 

Fourth. What ts the bearing of all this wpon the graduates 
of the seminary? We need today as foreign missionaries the 
largest men spiritually and intellectually that the seminaries can 
graduate. With this wide open world and with the new power 
given to the American missionary, it must also be remembered 
that we are not trying to save a few individuals here and there, 
but we are at work to remold and change empires. The foreign 
missionary Ought to be a great leader —a general among men, 
having to do with the training of native preachers and teachers. 
We have come to the time when men are more and more recog- 
nizing the importance of the trained mind. Some business firms 
will no longer employ any man who is not a college graduate. 
[ repeat there is no place where the trained mind is so important 
as in the foreign field, where a missionary is more or less alone 
and thrown largely on his own resources. What can a “ short- 
cut man” do with the trained men of India, or China, or Japan? 

The missionary needs to be fully equipped before he starts; 
he should know the field, the history of his time, the forces at 
work and the non-Christian religions which he is to oppose. 
As a part of his equipment he should understand some of the 
great economic questions, since many parts of Asia and Africa 
are becoming more and more controlled by European nations. 
A little time ago a distinguished Berlin economist said, * The 
necessity of every country to buy and sell more and more largely 


in foreign markets is forcing every nation into an international 
industrial struggle. This is the key-note of the new century.” 
What will be the effect of all this effort for larger markets 
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upon our missionary work? Commerce is going everywhere and 
commerce without Christianity is a-curse. 

The influences which have already come from the Christian 
world to the Orient through the contact of the West with the East 
have led millions of people to see the folly and absurdity of 
their own religion and they have practically thrown it away. 
What is to take its place? Japan is looking for a religion and so 
also is China. The university education which England gives to 
millions of young men in India is purely secular without any 
Christ. Bismarck said years ago of the students of his nation, 
“One-third break down, one-third rot down, and one-third 
govern Germany.’ What is true in Germany will be true in 
India and unless we can give quickly to Japan and China and 
India the great truths of Christianity to take the place of that 
which they have discarded, their conditions will be worse than 
before and they will be much more difficult to reach. 

There is another phase of this subject which it is most im- 
portant for every student to remember and that is, the impor- 
tance of time. The elements which make for unrighteousness 
are alert and everywhere busy. It is alarming to note during 
the past ten years the rapidity of the spread of Mohammedanism. 
It is like a rushing tide. There are great sections in North 
Africa which are being taken possession of in the interests of 
the Moslem world. That religion appeals to the passion of the 
African; he is easily influenced by what Mohammedanism 
promises, and unless the Christian Church bestirs itself, instead 
of contending with the simple and absurd religion of the heathen, 
we shall have to contend with the ignorance and fanaticism of 
the followers of Islam. These changes which are taking place 
so rapidly ought to be understood by every man who is to become 
a foreign missionary, since the difficulties of the situation are 
increased thereby. 

Fitfh. A new challenge to seminary men. All graduates of 
our theological seminaries cannot fail to note the wonderful up- 
rising of laymen during the last two years in convention with the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement. Starting in November, 1906, 
in a prayer meeting in the city of New York, after the celebra- 
tion of the Centennial of the Haystack Prayer-meeting, this 
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movement has gone almost like wildfire all over our own country 
and Canada, and is stirring also the men of Great Britain and 
Australia. Laymen’s missionary movements in cooperation with 
the general movement have been started in various denomina- 
tions, and many delegate meetings have been held of a thousand 


men and upwards, like the one last year in Chattanooga of the 
Southern Methodist Church. A few weeks ago I was again at 


a similar meeting at Birmingham, comprised of over eleven hun- 
dred delegates, representing the Presbyterian Church South. In 
some respects the most remarkable missionary meeting that has 
ever been held was the Congress at Toronto, Canada, March 
31st to April 4th. About four thousand men were present repre- 
senting every part of the Dominion and they unanimously ac- 
cepted a National Missionary Policy voicing Canada’s national 
and international religious obligations. It contemplates in the case 
of foreign missions an increase in the gifts of fourfold. Cer- 
tainly the opening of the world everywhere, the new power which 
has come to every American missionary, followed by this won- 
derful uprising of laymen, brings a challenge and an obligation 
to seminary men such as there has never been before. 

There is another call which every earnest soul must hear. It is 
the call which comes from the lack of men to even hold the ground 
that has been aiready opened. The missionaries at the front have 
seen the rapid growth of their work year by year, they have seen 
the hands outstretched for help, they have heard the pitiable cry 
for something better from thousands all about them. They note 
the lavish personal expenditure and the generous gifts for educa- 
tion and philanthrophy in the home land. They turn to us and try 
to voice the cry of need they continually hear and it often seems to 
them as though the Churches mocked them. While they are 
dying at their posts because of overwork the reénforcements are 
delayed. Some of them have grown old in the service and have 
but a few more battles to fight before they hear the reveille call 
in another world. 

With such conditions as this everywhere, we must look to 
seminaries like Hartford for the foreign missionaries that are 
so greatly needed. One of the great missionary leaders of the 
world, not a Congregationalist, told me a few weeks ago that he 
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had recently made an address in the West, in which he said there 
were two kinds of seminaries; one that has sky-lights only, the 
other has sky-lights and windows both, and he made a public 
statement that Hartford Seminary belonged especially in the 
latter class. His commendation was certainly just, for while 
Hartford has recognized that it is teaching the truth of God 
which is from above, yet it has had in its horizon the whole wide 
world. Here and everywhere the time has come when we need 
to lay the emphasis as much on the qualitative side of the men 
as upon the quantitative side, for it is the trained man who, as 
a general rule, makes the lasting impression. 

Sixth. The foreign missionary problem at home. Of course 
all the graduates of our seminaries cannot go abroad. There is 
an equal need of trained men at home, and there is an equal 
responsibility resting upon the men who are to be pastors in 
the home Churches to be interested in world-wide missions. It 
has become almost an axiom in foreign missionary circles that 
our greatest foreign missionary problems are no longer in India 
or China or Turkey, but in the United States; the great problems 
abroad have been solved. But how to bring the greatness of the 
opportunity and the importance of the times in which we are 
living home to the men in our Churches so that they shall make 
larger response is the burning question. We must hide our heads 
in shame at the fact that the average gifts of the church mem- 
bers in this country for foreign missions is less than a dollar a 
year, or the value of a postage stamp a week. The men in the 
home Churches must reach these sluggish givers by presenting 
to them the claims of Jesus Christ and the obligations of steward- 
ship. It is the pastor that must make this constant plea. Mis- 
sionaries home on furlough cannot do it nor can the secretaries 
do it. It is not more exhortation that many men in our Churches 
need, but more education, and this must come through the pas- 
tors. To quote from Rev. Dr. Theodore T. Munger, “The 
weak spot in missions today is not in the field, nor in the admin- 
istration of the Board, nor in the pews, but it is in the pulpit.” 
The Church must be a missionary Church or die. This is its 
first duty. I lay this responsibility, therefore, upon the men who 
are graduating from our seminaries in this crucial hour in the 
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history of the world, and would repeat to them in all earnestness 
and sincerity the words of the late Charles Cuthbert Hall, “ with- 
out the missionary passion they are not able to be ministers of 
the New Testament; they are disabled, deficient, half equipped; 
they lack the fullness of the spirit of Christ.” 

We rejoice in the record of Hartford Seminary in its foreign 
missionary interests. Some of our best men who are standing 
today on the far outposts, planting the cross in the darkest corners 
of the earth, are your own graduates. May the number of men 
and women increase who will give themselves without reserve to 
this work. It is a most sacred hour in the history of this 
seminary. Thurston and Seabury a little time ago and now 
Rogers are among those who in a few short years have died at 
their posts. Who of you are to fill in and close up the ranks? 
There is not an angel in heaven that would not rejoice to have 
your opportunity. May God help us all to put our lives in where 
they will count the most for the Kingdom of God. Christ is some 
day to be crowned as King. What part are we to have in that 
coronation? 





Anniversary Dinner 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER 


Owing to the lack of room for the entertainment of so large 
a gathering in the Seminary buildings, the Anniversary dinner 
was held at the Hartford Golf Club. Dr. Mackenzie presided 
and introduced Dean Jacobus to speak as host of the evening. 


Professor Jacobus, in connection with a cordial welcome to 
the guests of the evening, called attention to certain characteris- 
tics that had made themselves manifest throughout the life of 
the Seminary in its various phases, as it had moved from East 
Windsor Hill to Prospect Street, and thence to its present loca- 
tion. Each of these movements showed how the Seminary was 


possessed of the spirit of responsiveness to the movements of 


thought and life around it. The first move was at the close of 
the Civil War. It was made because Hartford responded to the 
self-consciousness that moved throughout the nation as the war 
was closing and realized in however confused a way, that there 
was life astir out of the death of those battle-fields. It was re- 
sponsiveness to opportunity and to obligation, the responsive- 
ness to the life and thought that moved about her. 

The next move was during the significant advance in educa- 
tion and religion which this city experienced some thirty years 
ago,— when the High School was enlarging its quarters on the 
hill, the Y. M. C. A. securing its first home opposite the Semi- 
nary building on Prospect Street, and Trinity College moving 
out to its spacious campus at the head of Vernon Street. It was 
at this time that the Seminary responded to the impulses that 
were stirring the heart of the city, and moved out to the site 
which the munificence of one of Hartford’s noble citizens made 
possible as its place of life and work. It was the responsiveness 
to greater opportunity and to more insistent obligation; for it 
brought the Seminary to a position where, set conspicuously as 
she was before the churches, the question with her must ever 
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be not what she was going to do for herself, but what she was 
going to do for the churches which had given her birth, and 
whose service was her only right to exist. This question is just 
as clearly in the life of Hartford today as it has ever been. 
Hartford has not believed that it had some peculiar sacrosanct 
vision of life, and attitude toward it. We know, just as our 
fellow ministers in the pulpit and parish know, life in its evil, 
in its sin, in its cry for peace, in its search for God, in its aliena- 
tion from organized religion, in its outreaching for personal 
help. We know, too, just as our fellow ministers do, that all 
this death of the world’s living is to be abolished only as there 
is ministered to it the truth which God has sent into the world 
through Jesus of Nazareth. 

This truth is to be taken to a sinning and outreaching world 
wisely, frankly, fearlessly, sacrificially; but it is to be found 
first in that study of God’s word that will make us know what 
truth is, in that experience of God’s life and in that fellowship 
with God’s self which will make us know what truth can do. 

Hartford believes in life, in studying it, in saving it. This 
is what it tries to inspire men to do, and saddened though it is in 
its Anniversary days with the news of fire and sword that comes 
out from the mission fields of the far East, it is thankful that the 
men it sends out do not fear to give their lives if need be for the 


service of their Lord. 


Letters were read bearing the regrets and good wishes of in- 
vited guests and there followed the responses of invited institu- 
tions which were represented. 


In behalf of Andover, the oldest of the Seminaries, Pro- 
fessor Platner spoke as charged to extend congratulations on 
the occasion and on the really great service Hartford has ren- 
dered to the Churches and on the comparative peace in which 
this service has been rendered, holding to the old and recog- 
nizing the need of an efficient faculty and methods of instruction. 
In the historic sequence of the schools of theology in New Eng- 
land Hartford is the fifth and ends the period of creative institu- 
tional life for theological education in New England. This, as 
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the other institutions, was established because of theological 
differences and for the sake of a theology. The cause has gone; 
what of the future outcome? The change in the cause will 
doubtless transform the school. Andover has been the first to 
change, as it first came into being. The future will tell the 
result. It would not appear strange if seventy-five years hence 
there should be manifest a still greater consolidation. Andover 
sends to Hartford its hearty good wishes, its love, its confidence 
and its esteem on this occasion. 


In behalf of Yale Professor Walker spoke and called atten- 
tion to the fact that Taylor and Tyler were both Yale graduates, 
and Hartford thus withdrew from the mother of both. But it is 
to be believed that Taylor and Tyler have long ago adjusted 
their differences, whatever they were, in an upper and better 
kingdom. At the present time, though intended to be markedly 
different, the striking thing is the immense similarity between 
Yale and Hartford. They sprang from the same root, they are 
impelled by the same sense of desire for service, they both hold up 
to a material world the verities of God, and they both strive to 
train men for a common service. Yale would congratulate 
Hartford on its history, is glad that it can get on so well alone, 
and feels confidence in the future. 


President King of Oberlin, in bringing the greetings of that 
Seminary, called attention to the fact that such gatherings brought 
to mind three phases in the lives of the theological seminaries. The 
first was the phase of hostility when each was in violent antagonism 
to the other. The second was the phase of ignorance, when 
each knew little of what the others were doing; the third was 
the stage of sensitiveness, each watchful of its own achievements 
and insistent on its individuality; the fourth, where the Semi- 
naries recognize that they are members one of another — in- 
evitably to be sure, but none the less gladly. This is the true 
attitude. This does not mean a dead level of opinion. Each 
should speak its truth with whatever differences it expresses; 
but each should show tolerance for the views of the others. 
Tolerance should not be confused with indifference. There is 
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no tolerance without conviction. With the freest tolerance, may 
God save us from indifference. Hartford is to be congratulated 
that it has something to stand for, and on what it has been able 
to do. May she be faithful to her trust. 


President Davis of Chicago Theological Seminary, speaking 
in behalf of that institution, found that he must speak with a 
strange mingling of emotions. He could hardly speak for 
Chicago alone, so brief as yet had been his connection with it, and 
so intimate has been the connection of it with Hartford. Tay- 


lor had gone from the professorship in Hartford and had held 
the position of acting President of Chicago, and Mackenzie had 
come to the Presidency of Hartford from the Chicago professor- 
ship. It is to be hoped that the occupancy of the President’s 
chair of Chicago by one who has been a graduate, fellow and 
trustee of Hartford may make still closer that connection. To- 
gether may both have courage to stand for an educated ministry 


and for instruction in the fundamentals of theology. Thus can 
each institution be true to the fathers. Let the two institutions 
understand each other. Let each develop its individuality, recog- 
nizing that the welfare of each is the welfare of all. Let there 
be no rivalry except efficiently to serve the churches. So shall 
both institutions vindicate the hopes of those who founded them. 


President Brown brought hearty greetings from Union 
Seminary as from a younger sister produced from the same 
stock and by the same influences that brought into being the 
New England Seminaries. Hartford as a separate theological 
seminary has showed the power to develop its own life without 
association with university influence and is to be congratulated 
on what it has achieved. The associations of Union and Hart- 
ford through Schaff, H. B. Smith, and Karr have historically 
been close, and there is consequently a peculiar pleasure in 
noting how the institution has justified itself through its effi- 
ciency in education and publication. No institution of theology 
can flourish whose teachers cease thinking. But men cannot 
think earnestly and vigorously without progress. Books are the 
result of a living power in the minds of those who think. But 
the work of the thinker and the writer alone is not enough; we 
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crave evidence of practical efficiency. We want to know what 
is the result of thinking and writing in the life of the Church 
and of the world. In this work of thought and teaching and 
service Hartford and Union are unitedly employed. They are 
both striving to reform the world into the image of Jesus Christ. 


This must be the true ideal of every Theological Seminary. 


Dean Shailer Mathews of the Divinity School of Chicago 
Univesity congratulated Hartford because it has performed the 
main function of a Theological Seminary, in sending out minis- 
ters. It is for this that a seminary is planted, and it is in this 
that it finds its chief claim for the perpetuation of its existence. 
The minister must speak and he must speak his message. It 
is not something that he has simply learned. It must have be- 
come part of his character, it must be in the soul of the man. 
He must have a message that touches the inner life of other 
men. We have got to teach sinners to be nervous about their 
sins. The Seminary must send out men feeling that they have 
a Divinity, and able to make others recognize that they stand in 


His presence. 


New brunswick presented its felicitations through Professor 
Johnson. The History of Hartford makes greetings from the 
Dutch Church peculiarly appropriate. It is the greeting of the 
older ta the later settlers. The relations of New Brunswick and 
Hartford have always been most friendly. It was from the 
pastorate of a Dutch Reformed Church that Dr. Hartranft came 
into official relations to this institution. The Reformed Church 
is always glad to welcome pastors who have had the Hart- 
ford training. Especially noteworthy has been the ‘ Human- 
ness’ of the instructors of Hartford. They have seemed to 
stand in the true relation to their students, and as elder brothers 
have striven to lead their younger brethren into the realms of 


truth. 


Dr. J. P. Jones of Pasumalai College, India, brought the 
greetings of the far East to the training school of the West. 
In behalf of the East he would thank Hartford for its noble 


work in the missionary cause. The Seminary has done nothing 
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better than this work. He would thank it for the training it 
has given to the missionary, for the men sent to the field. In 
the name of all the Theological Seminaries on the mission field 


he would express gratitude to Hartford. 


Professor Kilpatrick of Knox College, Toronto, had noted 
with gladness the fine quality of independence and _ convic- 
tion which he had observed in Hartford. Canada has been 
leading on before the United States in the matter of the union 
of different denominations, and the subordination of the inci- 
dentals of mere polity and ecclesiastical organization to the 
profound and unified convictions of the Christian faith. Hart- 
ford Seminary is to be congratulated on its President, whose his- 
tory and character so well illustrate this quality of the union 
of strong convictions with willingness to cOoperate with others 
for the great truths of the Christian faith. It is to be congratu- 
lated on its superb library which makes a visitor envious of the 


opportunities for scholarly research which it affords. 


Professor Carrier of McCormick found himself for almost 


the first time at a Seminary gathering since he graduated twenty- 
five years ago. He was glad to note the new sense of power, 
the new capacity for achievement, the rich life which he found 
growing here. It is the old institution strengthening with the 
new inflowing life of the passing years. 


In behalf of the graduating class of the Seminary Howard A. 
Walter expressed the gratitude of his fellows for all that they 
had received of intellectual stimulus, and intellectual acquisition ; 
but chief of all for the fact that through the life of the class- 
room and through the impulse of the institution the men had 
found themselves brought in contact with the great spiritual 
realities and had found themselves face to face with God. 


Dr. Robert F. Horton of London said that he stood to bring 


the greetings of eleven institutions for the training of ministers on 


the other side of the water. He had at the last National Con- 


gregational Council in Edinburgh noted what seemed to him a 
reversal of the relation of Great Britain and the United States 
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as compared with the former Council, held in Boston. Then 
it appeared that to Great Britain belonged the leadership of 
thought, but now it appeared that the United States had come 
to occupy that position. Take heed, then, whither that leader- 
It is a serious thing when the child shall teach 
the parent. Lead forward then, I beg of you, not simply on. 
Do not let go of the cross, do not abandon the divinity of the 
Christ. Do not forget that we are sinners, needing to be cleansed. 
May the opulent and optimistic daughter over the sea not lead 
the parent in any but the true paths. The danger of the present 
time is that we shall be demoralized by our own comfort. Our 
pleasures bulk largely even in our religion. The temptations 
of prosperous business press in upon us. May no desire of ease, 
no lack of courage, no failure in love delay our onward steps to 
the apprehension and the practice of the supreme life of the 


ship directs. 


sacrificial Christ. 
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